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WHAT IT Is, WHERE IT Is, 
AND WHAT To SEE THERE 
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COPYRIGHT, 1928 


BY 
_ W. HERBERT BurRK 





PREFACE 


Y “VaLitey Force Guipe”’, the seventh edition 

of which was published this year, has grown with 

the years, and is the most complete record of Wash- 

ington’s famous Cantonment. ‘To meet the demand 

for an accurate but smaller work on Valley Forge I 

have compiled the following pages to which I have 

given the title “VALLEY Force: Wuar Ir Is, WHERE 

Ir Is, AnD WHat To See Tuere.” My hope is that 

it will help to make Valley Forge better known and 
more beloved. 


W. HersBert Burk 


The Defenders’ Gate, Valley Forge 
JULY 21, 1928 


REGULAR BUS LINES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Grey Line Motor Tours, Keith’s Theatre, 1116 Chestnut 
Street. 

P. R. T. Bus leaves Broad and Locust Streets every Sunday, 
at 10 A. M. and 2:30 P, M. After June Ist, daily trips. 

Royal Blue Bus leaves Benjamin Franklin Hotel 9:30 A. M. 
and 2 P. M. daily all year. 


Valley Forge 
Delightful Four-hour Tour 
Fifty Mile Trip for $3.00 

Every Day, May to November 


AUTOMOBILE BUSSES. 


William H. Merz, 4545 Lancaster Avenue, and 1225 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOTORISTS. 


The most direct route from Philadelphia is out Montgomery 
Avenue. From Gulph Mills on the route is that of Washington’s 
March to Valley Forge. 

From New York, the best route is through Doylestown, 
Norristown, and Jeffersonville. 

From the West, motorists will travel over the Lancaster Pike. 
At Paoli go as far as the Tredyffrin Country Club, turn left at 
filling station under railroad bridge, down grade through Howel- 
ville, right to Devon Road, left to Valley Forge. 

From the South, by way of Conowingo, turn left to West 
Chester, right to Paoli, then as above. 


HOTELS. 


(Distances from Washington’s Headquarters ) 


Valley Forge 
Washington Inn, near the Headquarters—10 rooms, no private 
baths. Large banquet hall. 
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VALLEY FORGE 5 
*’ 
Mansion House,.in Valley Forge Village—7 rooms, running 
water in every room but no private baths. 


King of Prussia—4 miles. 
King of Prussia Inn. No guest rooms. 


Jeffersonville—5 miles. 
Ye Olde Jefferson Inn—3 rooms. 
Furnished: with Antiques. 


Norristown—8 miles. 
The Valley Forge—new fireproof—100 rooms with bath. 
American Hotels Corporation. 
Hotel Norristown—125 rooms with bath. 
Hotel Hamilton—120 rooms with bath. 
Phoenixville—6 miles. 
The Phoenix Hotel—35 rooms, 8 with private bath. 
Strafford 
The Spread Eagle Inn. No guest rooms. 


Devon—5.1 miles. 
Devon Park Hotel—142 rooms, 40 with private bath. 


GARAGES. 


Valley Forge 


Port Kennedy 
Garnett’s Service Station—Port Kennedy 27. 


King of Prussia 
Beck’s Garage—Norristown 1621-J-4. 
Malloy’s Garage—Norristown 621-R-4. 


Schrack’s Corner 
E. R. Freischmidt—Norristown 3035-R-3. 


Jeffersonville 
Jeffersonville Garage—Norristown 3439. 


Devon 
Devon Garage—Wayne 777. 
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Phoenixville 

Palace Garage—Phoenixville 65. 

Phoenixville City Garage—Phoenixville 140. 

East End Garage—Phoenixville 756. 

Charles E, Staub, Auto Repairs—Phoenixville 14-J. 
Norristown 

Keystone Auto Supply Company—Norristown 1214. 

Mann’s Garage, Buick Service—Norristown 3580. 

Valley Forge Garage, Frank Malloy, Norristown 2095M 
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Map SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE READING STATIONS TO THE ENCAMPMENT 


By Courtesy of the Company 


WHAT TO SEE AT VALLEY FORGE. 


Washington’s Marquee. (Valley Forge Museum.) 

Washington’s Headquarters. Open daily from 8 
A. M. to 6 P. M. (Summer Schedule.) 

The Earthworks. 

The Washington Memorial Chapel. Open daily 
from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. 

The Cloister of the Colonies. : 

The Valley Forge Museum of American History. 
Open daily, except Sunday, from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 

The World War Log Cabin. 

The Soldiers’ Hut. (Reproduction.) 

The Camp School. 

The Waterman Monument. 

The Wayne Monument. 

The Muhlenberg Monument. 

The Delaware Marker. 

The Maine Marker. 

The Massachusetts Monument. 

The New Jersey Monument. 

The Pennsylvania Columns. 

The Monument to the Unknown Dead. 

The Brigade Hospital. (Reproduction.) 

General Varnum’s Headquarters. (Open to the 
Public.) 

Headquarters of Commanding Officers. (No admis- 
sion. ) : 
View from the Observatory on Mount Joy. 
The Defenders’ Gate. 
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HOW TO SEE VALLEY FORGE. 


Those who have only a limited time should visit the in- 
trenchmen‘s,* Huntington Redoubt, the Star Redoubt, Varnum’s 
Headquarters, the Defenders’ Gate, the Soldiers’ Hut, the 
Waterman Monument, the Cloister of the Colonies, the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel, the Valley Forge Museum, Washing- 
ton’s Marquee and Washington’s Headquarters. This can be 
done hurriedly in two hours. 

Those who can spare more time should turn back after visit- 
ing the Museum, turn to the left at the Baptist Road, visit the 
Old School, go up the Gulph Road to the Camp Road, follow this 
to Washington Redoubt, go over the Inner Line Boulevard, and 
then to Washington’s Headquarters, either by the River Road or 
the boulevard. 

This book describes the tour of the entire encampment and 
a visit to Lafayette’s Headquarters. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


As there are five and a half miles of boulevard and four miles 
or so of other roads over which one must pass to see all the points 
of interest in the encampment, most people will prefer to make the 
tour in automobiles. 





“VALLEY ForGE.” 
The Washington-Burk Memorial, by Franklin Simmons, Rome, 
in the Washington Memorial Chapel. 


>» 


‘THE PLACE ‘OF VALLEY “FORGE IN 


AMERICAN’ HISTORY 


HE year 1776 was a-disheartening one for the American 
- patriot, despite the boldness of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The British had seized New York, and 
Washington, unsupported by Lee, was compelled to re- 
treat through New Jersey. Congress, terror-stricken at the 
thought of the approach of the British army, had fled to Balti- 
more, and it seemed to many as if the cause of Liberty had 
been lost. Washington felt that “no man had a greater choice 
of difficulties, and less means to extricate himself from them.” 
Certainly no man could do more with little. In ten days by a 
master stroke he wrested from Howe almost all the fruits of 
a long summer campaign. With only a portion of his small 
army he crossed the Delaware and pierced the British center, 
eluded Cornwallis at Trenton and struck another blow at 
Princeton, forcing the British to evacuate New Jersey, reani- 
mating his disheartened troops, giving new courage to Con- 
gress, reviving patriotism and discouraging Toryism. 

The British plan of action for 1777 was to subdue New 
England by separating it entirely from the other States. To 
this end Burgoyne was to lead an army down from Canada, 
capturing Ticonderoga on the way, St. Leger was to seize Fort 
Stanwix, and to march down the Mohawk Valley, and Howe 
was to ascend the Hudson, all finally concentrating at Albany 
for a descent upon the Eastern, States. The plan was not 
carried out. St. Leger’s expedition was an absolute failure, 
largely due. to Herkimer’s bravery and Arnold’s strategy, and 
Burgoyne, deprived of the support of St. Leger and Howe, lost 
his army at Saratoga. For Howe, instead of ascending the 
Hudson, as planned and as Washington expected, sailed for the 
Delaware, then on to the Chesapeake, and landed at Elkton, 
August 25th, to advance against the “rebel capital.” On the last 
day of July, Washington learned that the fleet was off the 
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Delaware capes and at once hurried to protect Philadelphia, 
passing through that city on his way to the Chesapeake. 

The first engagement tuok place at Chadd’s Ford, on the 
Brandywine, where one division was routed, and the main 
body of the American army was compelled to retreat, the defeat 
being largely due to Howe’s Tory guides, whose intimate knowl- 
edge of the country made it possible for him to make the 
detour by which he surprised Sullivan’s right wing. Washing- 
ton fell back to Philadelphia for one day’s rest, and encamped 
at Schuylkill Falls. Howe attempted to cut off his retreat, 
but Washington moved up the Schuylkill Valley and crossed 
the river at Matson’s Ford (Conshohocken), on the 15:h of 
September. The next day he hurried along the old Lancaster 
road in order to prevent Howe from taking a position be- 
tween him and Swedes’ Ford (Bridgeport). That night the 
army encamped between Warren Tavern and Whi:e Horse 
Tavern. Here a battle was imminent. The American picket 
was driven in by the British, and this seemed to be the pre- 
lude to a sharp engagement, as the enemy had marched from 
Concord with the evident intention of turning the American 
right flank. The rain, which began about the time of the first 
fire, increased in violence, and the American ammunition was 
soon useless. Washington, therefore, retreated to Yellow 
Springs and Warwick Furnace, at which latter place caruon 
were cast for the army, leaving Wayne at Paoli. Wayne was 
surprised, and sustained such a brutal attack as to win for it 
the title of the “Massacre of Paoli.” Recrossing the Schuylkill 
at Parker’s Ford the Americans passed through Trapre on 
the Reading turnpike, to Perkiomen Creek. On the 21st the 
British made a feint of marching against Reading, a depot 
of supplies, so Washington hastened to Pottsgrove (Pottstown), 
near which place the army was encamped for several days. 
Instead of doing what Washington expected they encamped 
along the road from French Creek (Pheenixville) to Valley 
Forge. It was at this time that the Valley forge was de- 
stroyed. On the 23rd the British army crossed Fatland Ford 
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and encamped that night on Stony Creek (Norristown), march-- 
ing thence to Germantown. On the 26th Lord Cornwallis took 
possession of Philadelphia. 





FLATLAND FORD, WHERE THE BRITISH CROSSED. 


During all these movements Washington’s men_ suffered 
severely, being poorly clad and having but few blankets. At 
lLast one thousand men made these marches with bare feet. 
Undaunted by their sufferings the Americans marched to Penny- 
packer’s Mills (Schwenksville), and after a brief rest, on to 
Skippack and Worcester. From thence the army moved at 
seven o'clock on October 3d to attack the British at Ger- 
mantown. That brilliant attempt ended in failure, and Wash- 
ing‘on retreated to the camp on the Perkiomen. 

After three days’ rest the army was again on the march, 
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moving toward Philadelphia. On October Sth it was at Towa- 
mencin, where a week was spent. The next stop was at Wor- 
cester, where the army received the joyful news of the sur- 
render of Burgoyne. Whi:pain was the next halting place. 
During this halt General Wayne was tried by a court-martial 
on the charge of neglect of duty at Paoli and was “acquitted 
with the highest honor.” On November 2d the army went 
into camp at Whi‘emarsh. While encamped there Howe 
marched out from Philadelphia (December 4th) to make a night 
attack on the American army. News of this plan was brought 
to Washington, by Mrs. Lydia Darrah, some say, and conse- 
quently the army was on the alert. After manveuvring for a 
few days Howe returned to the city without attempting to attack 
Washington. This practically ended the campaign of 1777. 

On December 11th the army evacuated the camp at White- 
marsh and marched to Matson’s Ford. The first division had 
crossed and part of the second when a force under Lord Corn- 
wallis was discovered on the heights on both sides of the 
Gulph Road. Under the impression that the British had again 
left Philadelphia the troops recrossed the river and the army 
moved up to Swedes’ Ford (Ford street, Norristown), where it 
crossed during the night of the 12th and the morning of the 
13th, and then took position at Gulph Mills. This seems to have 
been considered as a site for the winter encampment, but the 
army remained there less than a week, suffering severely from 
exposure. The final march of the year was from Gulph Mills to 
Valley Forge, the site selected for the winter quarters of the 
army. It is supposed that Valley Forge was selected on the 
recommendation of General Wayne, whose home was near at 
hand, and who well knew the country. Here six months were 
spent, from December 19, 1777, to June 19, 1778—the most 
critical period of American history. 

Dark as were the days at Morristown, when Paine wrote, 
“These are the times that try men’s souls,” those at Valley 
Forge were darker, indeed the darkest that America has seen. 
The short enlistments, largely due to the terrifying vision of 
a standing army, were a constant source of weakness and ex- 
pense. The depreciation of the paper currency made the poor 
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pay of the soldier only a starving wage, and officers were com- 
pelled to resign because they had not the means to eke out 
their expenses. Congress held out no hope of a future recog- 
nition of services rendered such as have at other times re- 
lieved the soldier of concern for his future or for that of those 
dependent upon him. The foolish arrangement by which each 
State was to have its quota of promotions deprived the army 
of the advantage of officers of the highest merit and was a con- 
stant source of irritation. 





THE OVERHANGING ROCK ON THE GULPH ROAD 


The poor soldiers were the helpless victims of a meddling 
Congress and an incompetent commissary department. While 
the whole country was fairly prosperous the men at Valley 
Forge starved. While they froze to death “hogsheads of shoes, 
stockings, and clothing were lying at different places on the 
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roads and in the woods, perishing for want of teams, or of 
money to pay the teamsters.” On the 23d of December, Wash- 
ington reported to Congress that “Two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight were unfit for duty, because barefoot or 
otherwise naked. Only eight thousand two hundred men were 
present for duty.” It is estimated that three thousand men 
perished on these hills during the six months of the encamp- 
ment, while in the twenty-six principal engagements of the 
Revolution the number of killed and wounded did not greatly 
exceed nine thousand! 

During these months the cause of American independence 
was endangered by a diabolic plot to supplant Washington. 
The “Conway Cabal,” as it was called, had eager supporters in 
Congress and the army, and for awhile it seemed as if its evil . 
design would be accomplished. It was an added burden for 
Washington to bear. “The intrigue against him he watched 
in stern silence till it was ripe and evident, then he crushed 
it with sudden exposure, and turned away in contempt, hardly 
so much as mentioning it in his letters to his friends.” 

The weakest point was Congress. Its best men were in the 
army, Or a: home busily engaged in the effort to establish State 
governments. A mere handful of men gathered in York, often 
not enough for a quorum. These had little power and often 
less judgment. They could only advise the States and their 
advice was not much heeded. There was in fact no central 
government. 

If these were the darkest days theirs was the darkness 
which precedes the dawn. The first sign of this was the realiza- 
tion on the part of the American people of the character of 
Washington. “As the silly intrigues against him recoiled upon 
their authors, men began to realize that it was far more upon 
his consummate sagacity and unselfish patriotism than upon 
anything that Congress could do that the country rested its 
hopes of success in the great enterprise which it had under 
taken. As the nullity of Congress made it ever more apparent 
that the country as a whole was without a government, Wash- 
ington stood forth more and more conspicuously as the living 
symbol of the union of the States. In him and his work were 
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centered the common hopes and the common interests of all 
the American people.” 

While this change was being made in the minds of the 
people, Washington, with the help of Steuben, was making the 
army ready for its greater deeds. The days at Valley Forge 
were busy with preparation. New tactics were introduced, 
the. arms were improved, and the discipline made more strict. 
Here the little State armies were welded into the army of the 
United States. ; 

Finally, upon these hills the patriots of America beheld 
the sunrise of national glory. On February 6, 1778. the treaties 
of amity and commerce between France and the United States 
were signed. As the late Secretary Hay has happily expressed 
it: “The act of France gave us a standing abroad which we 
had hitherto lacked. A man’s character is made by himself; 
his reputation exists in the minds of others. Our Declaration 
asserted our independence, the French alliance proved it. Even 
before 1776 we were a nation; but until our treaties with 
I‘'rance the world regarded us as a rebellion.” 





CHEQUE FoR $120,000 Patp To LAFAYETTE FoR His SERVICES IN 
THE WAR OF THE REVOLUTION. ORIGINAL IN THE VALLEY 
Force Museum or AMERICAN HIsTory 
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WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


Valley Forge.—Vailey Forge, when Washington made it 
the site of his winter cantonment was a small hamlet on the west 
side of the Schuylkill River, some twenty-two miles from Phila- 
delphia. It was inhabited chiefly by the families of those engaged 





W ASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS 


in the iron works. These, with the grist mill of Isaac Potts, were 
located in Philadelphia County, now Montgomery County. The 
Valley Creek is the boundary, and the western part of the village 
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WASHINGTON’s HEADQUARTERS 
Photograph by Ph. B. Wallace 
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lies, as it did in Washington’s time, in Chester County. Valley 


Forge is on the Reading Railroad, 23.6 miles from the Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia. 


Washington’s Headquarters.—Washington’s Headquar- 
ters at Valley Forge is one of the best known houses in America, 
and-one for which the people of this Nation will retain a deep 
reverence as long as the Nation exists. It is difficult to picture 





WASHINGTON’S WINDOWS. 


it as it was on that snowy Christmas Day, 1777, when Washington 
left his frail Marquee on the hillside to begin his residence here. 
Across the road stood the grist mill of Isaac Potts, reminding 
~ Washington of his own mll on Dogue’s Creek, near Mount Ver- 
non. The ground sloped down to the Schuylkill River, and from 
the North window he could see the ice-bound stream, the broad 
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meadows beyond, and a far reaching panorama of field”and forest 
to the distant hill tops. 


‘Washington’s Headquarters were in a substantial stone house, 
two stories high, containing five rooms, and connected by a covered 
way with a stone kitchen. As far as we can learn it was built 
prior to 1768. The ground on which it stands is a portion of 
Mount Joy Manor, which William Penn granted to his daughter 





THE Back BeEpDRcoM. 


Letitia on October 27, 1701. Passing through the ownership of 
several persons it came into the possession of John Potts, and at 
the time of the Revolution the house was owned by Mrs. Deborah 
Hewes, who rented it to Washington. 

The front room has an ample fireplace and closet, and is 
comnected with the adjoining room by what is popularly called 





Copyright, 1902, by Jesse E, Phillips. 
WASHINGTON. 


Painted at Valley Forge by Charles Willson Peale. 
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“the secret passage,” a small entry. The Valley Park Commis- 
sion is furnishing the old house with the choicest pieces of 
furniture of the period. The whitewash has been removed and 
the walls painted, much to the regret of visitors, who preferred 
its primitive appearance. 





“VALLEY FORGE.” 


Washington’s Office.— The chief place of interest in the 
building is the next room. This was the office of Washing- 
ton. Here during that trying winter he wrote his reports to 
Congress and his letters to the Governors, pleading for their 
help for his starving men. Here came his officers, the Com- 
mi‘tee from Congress and the countless ones who sought favors 
from the great commander. Here he learned of the Conway 
Cabal and of the alliance with France. Here he spent the 
darkest days of his life and here he saw the dawn of the 
brightest ones. 


The Second Floor.—tThe first room has been furnished by 
Valley Forge Chapter, D. A. R., with an interesting collection 
of antique furniture. 
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WASHINGTON’s ACCOUNTS. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS iH | 
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There is no doubt in my mind that the front room was Mrs. 
Washington’s, and that General Lee’s baggage was deposited 
in the little room at the end of the hall. 


The Garret.—The plaster on the ceiling of the garret is a 
modern addition. The garret room, once so uninteresting, has been 
completely furnished by Merion Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri-. 
can Revolution, which has named the apartment the “Round Win- 
dow Room.” 


- 





THe KITCHEN, 


Descending to the first floor one should pass through the 
doorway which at the foot of the stairs opens into the passage 
to the kitchen. At one time this was supposed to be a much 
later addition, but examination showed that it was a part of 
the original structure. 


The Kitchen.— The kitchen is just what one would 1mag- 
ine should be a part of stch a venerable building. In the 





WasHINGcTON’s HEapguarters, SduTH SIDE 
Photograph by Ph. B. Wallace 
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great fireplace are the cranes, roasters, pots and skillets, and 
above it on the mantel shelf are candle molds, etc. 


The Mill.—Opposite the house stood the grist mill of Isaac 
Potts. 


The Grounds.—The grounds about the headquarters are 
kept in excellent order and add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the spot. ie 





THE BAKE House, Now WASHINGTON INN. 


A Camp Hospital.— The stone stable on the right is 
said to have been used as a hospital while the army was en- 
camped here. On the strength of this tradition it was purchased 
by the Valley Forge Memorial Association, and is now owned by 
the State. 





VALLEY CREEK. 
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The Bakehouse.—-The Washington Inn stands at the 
junction of the River Road and the Valley Creek Road. It 
includes the old “Mansion House” of the Potts es‘ate, supposed 
to have been erected prior to 1768. When the house was en- 
larged the original building was not disturbed, but the newer por- 
tions were built around the old. This older portion is now 
used as a dining-room of the hotel. In 1773, Joseph Potts con- 





A SUGGESTED SITE OF THE VALLEY FORGE. 


veyed an undivided moicty of Mount Joy Forge to William 
Dewees, who seems to have occupied the house as early as 
1771, and to have carried on the iron works in connection with 
David Potts. 


Most of the village of Valley Forge lies across the creek in 


Chester County. The road which passes through it is the most 
direct route to Phoenixville, four miles beyond. Near where it 
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crosses Pickering Creek is Moore Hall. This was the headquarters 
of the Committee which Congress sent to Valley Forge to confer 
with Washington on the needs of the army. 


The Valley Forge.—The forge gave the name to the 
famous cantonment of Washington and the American army of 


patriots. 


The location of the Mount Joy Forge, or as it was better 
known the Valley Forge, has been the subject of much discussion. 


When the British were at Valley Forge, September 18-21, 
1777, the forge was destroyed. Hidden in the thick woods on 
Mount Joy, Alexander Hamilton watched the destruction which 
he was powerless to prevent. This gave the Arherican soldiers 
an excuse to make inroads upon the buildings until they were 
checked by Washington. After the war the works were re- 
built and were maintained until 1824, when they were allowed to 
fall into ruin. 


To reach either the Port Kennedy Station or the Betzwood 
Station, turn to the right at the River Road, pass the Waterman 
Monument and Washington Memorial Chapel. To reach the Lin- 
coln Highway turn to the left upon reaching the Covered Bridge, 
and turn to the right on the Baptist Road. This meets the Lincoln 
Highway at Devon. The Devon Garage is on the left. Philadelphia 
is to the left 17.2 miles, and Lancaster is to the right 48.5 miles. 
From this point it is 101.6 miles to Gettysburg by way of Lancaster. 


THE VALLEY FORGE PARK AND 
RIVER ROAD 


The Eftrance to Valley Forge Park.—The State of 
Pennsylvania, through the Valley Forge Park Commission, has 
acquired the land adjoining the Valley Forge station of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railway and has made a driveway 
from the station to the intrenchments. This is the most direct - 
route to the points of interest and affords some beautiful views 
of the river. 


The line of intrenchments begins on the crest of the hill, 


On the right of the boulevard is the Delaware Memorial, 
erected by the State of Delaware in memory of the Delaware 
troops at Valley Forge. 


The Pennsylvania Militia Memorial.—On the left of 
the boulevard the State of Pennsylvania has placed a modest 
memorial of the Pennsylvania Militia and its commander, Major 
General John Armstrong, who defended the eastern approaches 
to the encampment. 


The boulevard now follows the line to the road, only a few 
hundred feet away. It crosses the road and follows the line of 
intrenchments to Washington Redoubt. To the right the road 
leads to the village of Valley Forge. To the left it leads to the 
Star Redoubt, Defenders’ Gate, Waterman Monument, Cloister 
of the Colonies, Washington Memorial Chapel, Patriots’ Hall 
and the village of Port Kennedy. Those desiring to make a 
tour of the camp should, therefore, turn to the left upon reach- 
ing the road. 
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THE DELAWARE MEMORIAL. 


McIntosh’s Brigade.—To the west of the intrenchments 
stood the huts of MclIntosh’s Brigade. To mark the site the 
Commission has placed a marker among the trees on the right. 
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and preserve order throughout the Park. They are glad to give 
visi:ors information about the points of interest. 


Baptist Road.—Fifteen hundred feet from the boulevard 
the River Road is crossed by the Bapt:st Road. This is the most 
direct route to the camp School, the Artillery Park, Washington 
Redoubt, fhe Inner Line Drive, the Right Line Drive, Centerville 


and Devon. The Grand Parade, after June 11th, was located in 
4 front of Conways Brigade, the second from the River Road. 


Sullivan’s Bridge. —.The road was continued down to the 
military bridge which General Sullivan built 750 feet below the 
ford. The site of the bridge is marked by a stone on the bank. 

Five hundred feet beyond the Baptist Road, on the right, 
are General Varnum’s headquarters. 





SITE OF SULILIVAN’S BRIDGE. 
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General Varnum’s Headquarters.—-This house was the 
headquarters of Gen. James Mitchel Varnum, the brigadier- 
general commanding a brigade of Rhode Island and Connecticut 
troops. At that time the house was much smaller, the third story 
having been added later. On the night of January 17th the 
brigadiers met here to consider how to exchange raw hides for 
shoes, and whether to arm the soldiers with bayonets and the 
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Tne Last oF THE Huts 


officers with espontons or p‘kes. Here, too, at another time, the 
rations of the soldiers were decided. On that happiest of Valley 
Forge days, when the French Alliance was celebrated, Washington 
stopped here, then the Orderly Office, to make the day complete 
by pardoning two men then in the provost guard under sentence of 
death for desertion. The headquarters are under the care of 
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Philadelphia Chapter, D. A. R., which has restored the first floor 
to its original condition. Visitors are welcome. 


Star Redoubt.—The next point of interest is the site of 
the Star Redoubt, a few hundred feet bevond on the left. As 
late as 1850 its outlines were plainly marked. The present 
redoubt was constructed in 1916 by the Valley Forge Park 





VaRNUM’S HEADQUARTERS. 
Photograph by Newton B. Hartman 


Commission. The original redoubt with the Huntington and 
Washington redoubts completed the defenses of Mount Joy. 
The guns of this redoubt were intended not only to co- 
operate with those of the other redoubts in repelling an attack 
on the front, but also to command the approach from the other 
side of the Schuylkill by the Fatland Ford. The redoubt became 
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of supreme importance when Sullivan’s bridge was completed. 


Of course the erection of the dam when the canal was built has 
altered the river lines. 


Varnum’s Brigade.— General Varnum’s Brigade lay to 
the east of his Headquarters. The Park Commission has erected 
the brigade marker on the slope of the old earthwork. 





THE Star Repoust, Construcrep TOI. 


The Defenders’ Gate.—Beyond the Star Redoubt is 
the lodge of “The Defenders’ Gate,” a national monument to 
the defenders of the Union—the heroes of four wars and the 
patriots of the Republic. This is at the entrance to the Washington 
Memorial Churchyard, a modern cemetery for members of the 
parish and others without regard to creed or sect. 
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The Gate occupies a commanding site in full view of the 
course taken by that united army, whose efforts resulted in a free 
and united people. 
































THE DEFENDERS’ GATE 


The Washington Memorial: Churchyard.—The Park 
Commission has located so many graves that there is no longer 


any doubt that these hills are a vast cemetery in which lie 
the remains of the martyrs of ’77 and ’78. Associated in loca- 
ticn and thought is he Washington Memorial Churchyard—con- 
secrated as God’s Acre. 


Soldiers’ Huts.—The woodland, presented to the Trustees 
of the Washington Memorial Chapel by the Hon. William Uhler 
Hensel, is one of the most interesting spots in the whole encamp- 
ment. At the beginning of the wood pedestrians should turn to 
the left and fo'low the woodland road. In a few minutes you 
-will reach a depression in the earth. This is the first of the 
hut-holes or “cellars” as they are called. It is the site of one of 
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the huts which were built by the soldiers, and still shows the 
outline and size of the building. You are now standing on one 
of the company streets,and to the right and left as you advance 
other hut-holes will be seen. Almost at the end of the street, 
there being only two holes beyond, stands the hut erected by the 
Daughters of the Revolution. 





COMPANY. STREET AND HUT. 


The soldiers who occupied the original hut belonged to the 
4th Connecticut Regiment, as proven by the buttons found in the 
hut-hole, and now cn exhibition in the Museum. 


A Soldier’s Grave.—Among those who occupied these 
huts was Lieut. John Waterman, whose death is announced in 
this characteristic soldier’s letter: 





THE WATERMAN MONUMENT. 
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WATERMAN’S GRAVE. 


“hee, 


“CAMP; *V:ALLEY Force, Apl. 24th, 1778. 
Sear Sir 
“Captain Tew and myself arrived safe to post the 22d in- 
stant, found the encampment in perfect tranquility and the 
- enemy peaceable in their quarters. Am sorry to inform you that 
yesterday dicd of a short illness that worthy gentleman John 
Waterman [Esqr. Commissary of our brigade. 


“Humble servant 


“WILLIAM ALLEN. 


“N. B.—Have returned your bill to Capt. Olney, as it would 
not pass in Pennsylvania. 
“THEODORE Foster, Esq.” 


So frequent had been the deaths in camp, three thousand 
dying in six months, that a few days before Lieutenant Water- 
man’s death the following order had been issued: 
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“The Funeral honours at the Interment of officers, are for 
the future, to be confined to a solemn procession of officers and 
Soldiers, in Numbers suitable to the Rank of the Deceas’d, with 
revers'd arms. Fireing on these occasions is to be abolish’d in 
Cains, 

If we follow that silent procession across the road, and 
down the path to the monument we will find where his comrades 
laid his body. Some one erected the rough stone and cut on it 
‘the initials, “J. W., 1778,” thus making it the only named grave 
at Valley Forge. 


The Waterman Monument.—The monument which 
rises above it is one of the conspicuous landmarks at Valley 
Forge. It is an imposing granite shaft, fifty feet high, erected 
by the. Daughters of the Revolu‘ion in memory of the martyrs 
‘of Valley Forge. 
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THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL 


The WaShington Memorial Chapel.—Returning to the 
road the next objects of interest are the Cloister of the Colonies, 
the Washington Memorial Chapel and Patriots’ Hall. In the course 
of studies in the history of the Church in America the writer 
was impressed with the religious character of the men who 
made the Nation. This led him to a more careful study of the 
religious character of Washington, and on Sunday, February 
22, 1903, in a sermon in All Saints’ Church, Norristown, on 
“Washington the Churchman,” he spoke of Washing‘on’s wor- 
ship at Valley Forge and said, “Would that there we might rear 
a wayside chapel, fit memorial of the Church’s most honored 
son, to be the Nation’s Bethel for all days to come, where the 
American patriot might kneel in quest of that courage and that 
strength to make all honorable his citizenship here below, and 
prove his claim to that above!” The sermon was printed in The 
Norristown Daily Herald, and the suggestion was commended 
by the press throughout the country. From that day the 
writer has striven to give permanence to his conception. 


The First Service.—On Washington’s Birthday, 1905, the 
first service was held in the partly built chapel. The service 
was made notable by the presence of the Rt. Rev. Robert At- 
kinson Gibson, D. D., Bishop of Virginia, in whose divcese are 
the two parishes of which Washington was a vestryman. In 
the course of an eloquent sermon on the character of Wash- 
ington the Bishop declared that he was the genius of this place 
—“the crowning glory of Valley Forge.” 
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The Cloister of the Colonies.—The “Cloister of the 
Colonies” is a unique monument of patriotism and the most 
beautiful memorial at Valley Forge. Each of the thirteen 
Colonies is represented by a bay. The cloister forms a 
porte cochére to the chapel and one of the entrances to the 
Washington Memorial Churchyard, but its most important use 
will ke in connection with the open air services, for which it is 
the chancel....The beautful Open Air Pulpit faces the grove 
where already more than fifteen thousand have gathered for a 
patriotic service. The Founder’s dream of a great woodland 
cathedral has been realized through the patriotism and gener- 
osity of Mrs. Charles Custis Harrison, who in 1918 had elm 
trees sent from Mount Vernon for this purpose. The Mount 
Vernon elms have been planted in the form of a cross with the 
Cloister at its head. Adjoining the Woodland Cathedral there 
will be an evergreen chapel containing a bronze statue of 
Wazh:ngton at prayer. 


The Garth.—One of the most attractive features of the 
Cloister of the Colonies is the garth which it encloses. This 
has keen planted with rhodendron and laurel. To the east of 
the drive is the beautiful bronze statue “Sacrifice and Devotion,” 
by Bela Pratt. It was given by Stephen Heckscher, Esq., in 
honor of the Mothers of the Nation and in memory of his 
wife, Henrietta Brown Heckscher, who died June 11, 1912. The 
mother kneeis at an altar and holds in her hand:the symbol of 
the mother’s hope, a lighted lamp. 


The Star Spangled Banner National Peace Chime.— 
The Star Spangled Banner National Peace Chime was dedicated 
July 4, 1926, on the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the ringing of the Liberty Bell. In commemoration of the natal 
day of the Nation the National Birthday Bell, with its forty-eight 
State Stars, was also rung for the first time. The first bell in 
the chime was the gift of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Massachusetts, who named their State Bell in honor of 
Paul Revere, the State’s patroit bell caster. The Daughters of the 





THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER NATIONAL PEACE CHIME. 
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Revolution of Pennsylvania gave the largest bell, and the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution of New York, gave the second 
largest bell. Edwin Markham wrote the poem for this bell, 
“Thunder, O Empire Bell!” As the National Anthem could not 
be played without a bell for each of the thirteen original States, 
money had to be borrowed to meet the expense of casting the 

hode Island, Georg:a, North Carolina, and South Carolina State 
Bells. Eventtially all these State Bells wll be given and endowed. 
The chime was cast by Meneely and Company, of Watervliet, New 
York, and is considered one of the best chimes in the world. At 
the dedication the throng of ten thousand patriots sang the 
National Anthem with the bells. 


The Washinston Memorial National Carillon.— 
While it is possible to play many airs upon the fourteen bells of 
Valley Forge, there should be no limt to their range, so the won- 
derful Chime will be increased by the addition of thirty-five State 
Bells. This great National Carillon will be known as the Wash- 
ington Memorial National Carillon, and will be the first great 
American Carillon made in Amer:ca by American Bell-makers. 


The new State Bells have been assigned to the States in the 
order of their population, beginning with Illinois, since both the 
New York and Pennsylvania State Bells are in the Star Spangled 
Banner National Peace Chime. The smallest State Bell will be 
that of Nevada. The State Bells w_ll range in weight from three 
and a half tons, the Illinois State Bell, to a few ounces. 


Ohio has appropriated $6500.00 for the Ohio State Bell, which 
will be larger than any of the Bells in the Star Spangled Banner 
Nat.onal Peace Chime. 


The Porch.— The porch was built by All Saints’ Sun- 
day School, Norristown, which pledged the first one hundred 
dollars toward the erection of the chapel. On the corbels at 
the entrance are carved the arms of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the right, and, on the left, those of the Washington 
Memorial Chapel. 
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The Porch Gates.—The Porch is closed by iron gates 
given by Dr. Charles Custis Harrison and Mr. Alfred C. Harri- 
son in honor of their ancestors, Colonel Samuel Waples and 
Major Thomas Custis, of the Continental Army. The gates 
were wrought by Mr. Samuel Yellin, in the best spirit of the 
greatest iron workers. Hammered in the iron are the symbols 
of the four evangelists. The lock has a miniature liberty bell 





THE PorcuH WINDowSs. 


as a keeper and the sliding bolt passes through the knapsack of 
a Continental soldier guarding the lock. This figure is a re- 
markable example of the iron forger’s art. The gates are sur- 
mounted by a cross, and below it are the arms of the Chapel. 


The Washington Memorial Door.—The porch door 
is the gift of Colonial Chapter, Daughters of the Revolution, 
and is one of the handsomest memorials at Valley Forge. 
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The door is the gift of Colonial Chapter, Daughters of the 
Revolution, and was dedicated May 13, 1910. 


The Commander-in-Chief’s Door.—The Door opening 
into the Cloister of the Colonies bears the arms of the thirteen 
original States and the insignia of the Colonial Dames. 





THE Rospert Morris Stronc Box. 


The Washington-Sullivan Font.—-To the right of the 
doorway stands the beautiful Washing‘on-Sullivan font, of In- 
diana limestone. On each face of the octagonal bowl are carved 
the Washington arms, and on the angles shields bearing the 
Crusader’s cross, symbolizing the Christian’s warfare against the 
world, the flesh and the devil. The font was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. William M. Sullivan, in memory of their son, Ralph, 
and in commemoration of Washington’s baptism. 
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The Robert Morris Strong Box.—Mrs. Charles Cus- 
tis Harrison has added to the interest in the Chapel, and also 


to its income, by the loan of the strong box used by Robert 
Morris during the Revolution. 





Tue Mayor-GENERALS’ SCREEN. 


Pews of the Patriots.—The pews are known as the 
“Pews of the Patriots,” and are said to be unequaled in America. 
They were designed by Mr. Milton Bennett Medary, Jr., the 
architect of the chapel, who has designed all the furnishings, 
and great care has been exercised to make them worthy memo- 
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rials. On the base of each pew are carved either the family 

arms, the insignia of a patriotic society or the Colonial seal 

or State arms. The inscriptions are well worth studying. 
The Presidents’ Pew bears the arms of the United Stutes, 





THE BRIGADIER-GENERALS’ SCREEN. 


the seal of the President and the Pearson arms. It is given 
in mcmory of Washington and Monroe, who were at Valley 
Forge and later tecame Presidents, and commemorates the ad- 
dress of President Roosevelt, the first President to visit this 
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sacred ground, President Harding, who attended a service here 
June 5, 1921, was the first President to occupy the Presidents’ pew. 


The seats in the chapel are all free, as it is a House of 
Prayer for all people. It is maintained by the voluntary con- 
tributions of the worshippers. 





THE PRESIDENT’S PEW. 


The Pew Screens.-—In front of the Pews of the Patri- 
ots are elaborately carved screens. That in front of the Presi- 
dents’ Pew was given by Nancy Delia Benjamin Pearson in 
honor of Washington and his Major-Generals at Valley Forge, 
and in memory of her parents, Benaiah Benjamin and Eliza- 
beth Noyes. That in front of the Shippen Pew was given by 
Elizabeth Swift and Sarah Swift Zulich in honor of Washing- 
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ton and his Brigadier-Generals at Valley Forge, and in memory 
of their parents, Samuel Swift and Mary Ann Swift. As Wash- 
ington spoke so frequently of the Providence of God as direct- 
ing the destiny of the American patriots, this is symbolized by 
angels at prayer. These are carved in oak and kneel on the 
buttresses. Below in the panels are thirteen flags of the Revo- 
lution, carved and colored. 


The Litany Desk.—At the head of the aisle is the Litany 
Desk, given in memory of the late Stephen Greene by his son 
Dr. William H. Greene. 





Tue Litany Desk 


Beneath the desk is a Continental soldier facing the altar. 
The desk commemorates Washington’s prayers for the Nation. 


The Memorial Tablets.— The tablet on the left wall is 
of carved brass, and was given by Miss Rhoda Augusta Thomp- 
son, in memory of her father, who came to Valley Forge as a 
drummer boy when only sixteen. 
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THe THADDEUS THOMPSON TABLET. 


The tablet on the right is in memory of John Benjamin, 
bombardier, and was given by his great-granddaughter, Mrs. 
William Henry Pearson. 


The Door of the Allies.—On the right, opening into the 
Porch of the Allies is the Door of the Allies, given by the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots, in honor of the foreign soldiers who aided the Amer- 
ican patriots in their struggle for Independence. 


The Declaration of Independence Tablet.—The large 
stone tablet over the Door of the Allies was unveiled July 4, 1926, 
in tribute to the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. The 





THE JOHN BENJAMIN TABLET 
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Honorable James M. Beck was the orator of the day. The tablet 
was designed and carved by Miss Martha M. Hovenden, the tal- 
ented daughter of the late Thomas Hovenden, who painted 
“Breaking Home Ties,” ‘““Bring:ng Home the Bride,” et cetera. The 
central figure is America cutting the cords which bound her to the 
Mother Country. To the left and right are bas reliefs of George 





Tue PuLpit AND LECTERN. 


Mason, the author of the Bill of Rights, and Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independence. The arms of the 
thirteen States and the names of the signers are beautifully 
carved, as is the message of the Liberty Bell: 


““Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” 





LooKING THROUGH THE CLOISTER. 
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The Inauguration Door.—tThe door on the left, opening 
into the Cloister of the Colonies, was given by the Society of 
New York State Women in memory of Washington’s Inaugura- 
tion as first President of the United States. It bears the arms 
of the thirteen States, and the insignia of the Society. 


~The Chair Door.— The Door of the Allies opens into 
the New Harfipsh're Bay in the Cloister of the Colonies, and 
in the same Bay is the entrance to the Choir Room. The Choir 
Door is oak, richly carved. It was given by Mrs. George Alfred 
Fletcher, in memory. of her late husband and in honor of 
Francis Hopkinscn, the poet and musician of the Revolution. 


The Washington-Wocd Pulpit, Lectern and Per- 
close.—At the entrance to the choir is the Washington-Wood 
memorial, consisting of the pulpit, lectern and perclose, all of 
Indiana limestone, the gift of Mrs. Alan Wood, Jr. 


The Washington-Burk Memorial.—On Easter Day, 
1912, was dedicated the Washington-Burk Memorial, given in 
memory of the late Abbie J. Reeves Burk, wife of the Rev. 
W. Herbert Burk. The memorial is the bronze statuette ‘“Val- 
ley Forge,’ the work of the famous American sculptor, Frank- 
lin Simmons, and was cast by G. Nisini, in Rome. It is 
pronounced the finest statue of Washington since Hoz:udon’s 
wonderful work preserved in the capitol] at Richmond. The 
statuette sets in a richly carved canopied niche by tte lectern. 


As this chapel was inspired by Washington's Prayer at 
Valley Forge it will be an appropriate place in which to read 
the story as it has been preserved in the traditions of the de- 
scendants from Isaac Potts, who first told it. This account is 
taken from a paper in the handwriting of Ruth Anna, his 
daughter. 

“In 1777, while the American army lay at Valley Forge, a 
good old Quaker by the name of Potts had occasion to pass 
through a thick wood near headquarters. As he traversed the 
dark brown forest, he heard, at a distance before him, a voice 
which as he advanced became more fervid and interested. Ap- 
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proaching with slowness and circumspection, whom should he 
behold in a dark bower, apparently formed for the purpose, but 
the Commander-in-Chief of the armies of the United Colonies 
on his knees in the act of devotion to the Ruler of the uni- 
verse! At the moment when Friend Potts, concealed by the 
trees, came up, Washington was interceding for his beloved 
country. With tones of gratitude that labored for adequate 
expression, he adored that exuberant goodness which, from 





WASHINGTON AT PRAYER AT VALLEY FORGE. 


the depth of obscurity, had exalted him to the head of a 
great nation, and that nation fighting at fearful odds for all 
the world holds dear. 

“He utterly disclaimed all ability of his own for this arduous 
conflict; he wept at the thought of that irretrievable ruin 
which his mistakes might bring on his country, and with 
the patriot’s pathos sprealing the interests of unborn millions 
before the eye of Eternal Mercy, he implored the aid of that 
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arm which guides the starry host. Soon as the General had 
finished his devotions and had retired, Friend Potts returned 
to his house, and threw himself into a chair by the side of his 
wife. 


“‘Hegh! Isaac!’ said she with tenderness, ‘thee seems agi- 
tated; what’s the matter?’ ‘Indeed, my dear,’ quoth he, ‘if I 
appear agitated ‘tis no more than what | am. I have seen this 
day what I-shall never forget. Till now I have thought that a 
Christian and a soldier were characters incompatible; but if 
George Washington be not a man of God, I am mistaken, and 
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still more shall I be disappointed if God do not through him 
perform some great thing for this country.’ ” 


(Isaac Potts was then 27, having been married at the sak 
of 20, at Plymouth Meeting, 6th December, 1770, to Martha, 
daughter of Samuel and Mary (Livezy) Bolton, born May 28, 
1750.) 


The Choir.—Beyond the Washington-Wood Memorial 
Pulpit, Perclose and Lectern is the Choir of the Chapel. This 
is one of the most beautiful parts of the Chapel, with its choir 
stalls, pews, pew-screens and flags. The choir stalls are beautiful 
in design and marvelous in execution, rivaling the greatest ex- 
amples of the carver’s art as seen in the churches and cathedrals 
of Europe. They were designed by Mr. Milton B. Medary, Jr., the 
architect of the Chapel, and carved by Mr. Edward Maene, of 
Philadelphia. Each stall commemorates a brigade at Valley Forge, 


beginning with the Life Guard of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Continental soldiers, carved in oak, with their uniforms cor- 


rectly colored, stand in the niches. In the stalls are retained 
the misereres of Europe. Each is elaborately carved, and where 
arms are used these are colored. 


The Prayer Desk.—tThe Prayer Desk is the gift of the 
Valley Forge Chapter, D. A. R., in memory of Mrs. Anna Morris 
Holstein, its first Regent and Founder, to whom the Nation so 
largely owes the preservation of Washington’s Headquarters. 


The Lee Memorial Choir Pew.—tThe first Choir Pew in 
the Chapel was the gift of the Society of the Lees in Virginia, and 
was formally presented by the Hon. Blair Lee on behalf of the 
Society, June 5, 1926, and dedicated in the presence of more than 
fifty members of this distinguished family. The memorial Choir 
Pew is of hand-carved oak, and on the Pew ends, Continental 
soldiers kneel in prayer. 


Most appropriately this Choir Pew commemorates Scott’s Bri- 
gade, made up of Virginia regiments. 
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The Memorial Choristerships.— In order to maintain 
for all time at Valley Forge a national choir representative of 
the musical ability of the American people, an endowment fund 
must be secured. To this end perpetual choristerships are 
planned, each of which may be made a memorial and bear the 
name of the person commemorated or that of the donor. The 
income of each will be used for a chorister’s salary. 


Individuals and Societies have endowed a number of these 
choristerships either as a memorial of a member of a family or a 
friend, or to perpetuate the name and work of an organ.zation. 
On the appointed Sunday the Memorial Chorister wears a silver 
cross suspended from a red, white and blue ribbon. Inscribed on 
the cross is the name of the choristership. At the close of the 
serv.ce the chorister is given the income of the Choristership 
Endowment. 


There are three classes of Choristerships, namely: The 
National Memovcsial Junior Choristerships intended for Choir Boys. 
These are endowed in the sum of Fifty Dollars; The National 
Memorial Senior Choristersh:ps are endowed in the sum of One 
Hundred Dollars or more; The National Memorial Solo Chorister- 
ships are endowed in the sum of Five Hundred Dollars or more. 
All memorial Funds are held by Trust Companies under perpetual 
trust agreements. 


The Flags of the Revolution.— Over the Choir Stalls 
are the Flags of the Revolution, beautiful reproductions in silk 
of the flags carried by the Continental troops in the struggle 
for independence. To provide fresh flags from time to time, 
and to extend the influence of Valley Forge, it is planned to 
create a Flag Fund by charging $1,000 for the privilege of giving 
each flag. The income of this fund will be used to purchase 
new flags, and the old flags will be sent in rotation to the 
Governors of ihe States to be given to schools, so that the flags 
which have hung in the Chapel will eventually hang in the 
school houses of the country. It is hoped that the fund will be 
large enough to provide for the gift of a flag to a State in 
every month of the year. . 





SACRIFICE AND DEVOTION. 


By Bela Pratt. 
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Washington. by Stuart.—The remarkable portrait of 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart, which hangs over the sacristy door, 
was once owned by Washington Irving and hung in his library at 
“Sunnyside.” It was given to the Valley Forge Historical Society 
by .the late Dr. J. Ackerman Coles, A.B., A.M., M.D., LL.D. 
Eventually it will hang in the Washington Memorial Library. 


The Gerieral Huntington Door.—The door on the 
right, leading into the clergy vestry is a memorial of General 
Jedediah Huntington and was given by his descendants. General 
Huntington commanded a brigade of Connecticut troops, which 
was encamped near Fort Huntington. The hardware on this 
door is notable both for design and workmanship, and won a 
prize at the Americanization Exhibition. It is the work of 
Samuel Yellin, the great artist in iron work. The arms of the 
Huntington family occupy the upper portion of the central panel. 


The Memorial Organ.—The Memorial Organ is the gift 
of Mr. William L. Austin, of Philadelphia, in memory of his 
ancestor, Lieutenant David Snyder, of the Light Dragoons. 
The Organ was built by the Haskell Organ Company, of Phila- 
delphia. It is a three manual pipe organ, electro-pneumatic 
action, and has twenty stops. It was first used when two hun- 
dred and fifty sailors and marines, after silent prayer for the 
Nation, sang America with this fine instrument. 


The Continental Choir Chime.—The Daughters of the 
Revolution honored the men of New York who died at Valley 
Forge by adding to the Memorial Organ a chime of bells, the 
Continental Choir Chime. 





Washington by Houdon.—A fine replica of Houdon’s 
famous bust of Washington adorns the organ console. This is the 
gift of Dr. J. Ackerman Coles and eventually this art work will 
adorn the Washington Memorial Library. It bears this inscription: 


A Girt From J. ACKERMAN Co tgs, A.B., A.M., M.D., LL.D. 
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Illuminations by Beatrice Fox Griffiith.—Two re- 
markably fine illuminat ons on vellum are used in place of the 
carved organ screen w'tich will be eventually give by an American 
patriot or a group or society. The one in red tones is the il!umina- 








WASHINGTON BY STUART. 


tion of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, and the one in white and 
gold is William Penn’s Prayer for Philadelphia. These lovely art 
works were created by Beatrice Fox Griffith, and were presented 
by her father, Dr. L. Webster Fox, who also gave the illumination 
of Washington’s Prayer, which is the work of the same artist. 
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The Memorial Lamps— The Memorial Lamps were 
designed by Mr. Milton B. Medary, Jr., and were made by 
Mr. Holl:ngsworth Pierce. They are hand-carved lead, adorned 
with illum-nated in-cript:ons and family arms, and are graceful 
in design and decorative in effect. Each lamp contains six 
electric lights and is suspended from the ceiling by blue and 
white cords. ; 





NAME-PLATE FROM THE OUTER CASE OF WASHINGTON’S COFFIN. 


The Sanctuary.—At the entrance to the Sanctuary is the 
beautiful Sanctuary Arch. Carved in its deeply cut moulding 
are forty-four shields bearing the arms of those States which 
were in the Union when the corner-stone of the Chapel was 
laid. 


The Chancel Reil.— The Chancel Rail at the entrance 
of the Sanctuary was given by Miss Caroline S. Sinkler, in 
memory of Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr. It is of hand-carved oak, 





THE Porcu GATES. 
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upholstered in blue and white velvet and the kneeling cushions 
are of the same material. 


The Altar and the Reredos.—The Altar and Reredos. 
are the gift of Mr. Rodman Wanamaker in memory of George 
Washington. The Altar is one block of Indiana limestone weigh- 
ing ten tons. In the face is set the plate from Washington’s 
overbox. This fell on the floor of the vault and was overlooked 
-when the sarcophagus was sealed. It bears the following 
inscription: 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BORN FEBRUARY 22, 1732 
DIED DECEMBER I4, 1799 


Cut in the steps leading to the Altar are the following lines. 
by Alfred Tennyson: 


“HIS WORK IS DONE; 
BUT WHILE THE RACES OF MANKIND ENDURE, 
LET HIS GREAT EXAMPLE STAND 
COLOSSAL SFEN OF EVERY LAND, 
AND KEEP THE SOLDIER FIRM, THE STATESMAN PURE, 
TILL IN ALL LANDS, AND THRO’ ALL HUMAN STORY, 
THE PATH OF DUTY BE THE WAY OF GLORY.” 


The Altar Cross.—The Altar Cross is a memorial of 
Abraham Lincoln and is the gift of “A Descendant of a Penn- 
sylvania Ancestor of President Lincoln.” It is carved wood, 
painted and gilded. The figures of the four Evangelists are 
carved ivory. 


The Altar Vases.— The Altar Vases are made of wood, 
carved, gilded and painted. The one on the left was given by 
Mrs. William H. Whitridge, in memory of First Lieutenant 
Thomas Johnston, of the Continental Army. 

The National Society of the United States Daughters of 
1812 gave the five vases, in honor of George Washington, the 
first President of the United States. 
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The Victory ! ay Memcrial Flow2rs.— Every day of 
the year commemorates a victory of the American flag, and the 
founder of the Chapel has made the happy suggestion that these 
days should be kept at Valley Forge by placing fresh flowers 
on the Washinzton altar, in hcnor of the men who won these 
victories. As the flowers may be given in memory of any per- 
son or event, in most cases they will have that double significance 





WASHINGTON ARMS FLAG 


which is such an interesting feature of the Chapel. Special 


days, such as birthdays or anniversaries may be kept by pro- 
viding the flowers for those davs, or they may be endowed for 
perpetual commemoration. By giving $200 or $300 for the endow- 


ment of a day the annual income of this amount will be used - 


to place flowers on the Washington altar in honor of the person 


or event commemorated. The smaller amount is required for . 


the endowment of a Victory Day between April 1 and November 1. 


* 
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In addition the State Sundays are being endowed in the same 
sums in tribute to the States. 


The Altar Book-Rest.—The Altar Book-Rest was given 
by the members of the Washington Chapel Guild, in memory 
of one of its first and most devoted members, Mrs. Winfield 
Wilson. 


The Sanctuary Flags.—To the right of the altar are the 
Army and Navy Flags of the Revolution, and on the other side are 
the flags of France. 


The Washington Arms Flag.—The Washington Arms 
flag, with its stars and bars, was the gift of the Washington 
family, which also gave the wrought iron bracket. On the lower 
part of the bracket is one of the brass handles from Wash- 
ington’s coffin. In 1837, when the body was moved from the 
old tomb to the new one where it now rests, the over-box 
had decayed, and in the debris the coffin plate on the altar 
of the Washington Memorial Chapel and the handles were 
found. These were given to the branches of the Washing- 
ton family. The one in the Chapel was the gift of George Steptoc 
Washington. Another was given by America to England and 
is now preserved at Sulgrave Manor. 


The Credence.—The credence on the right bears the in- 
signia of the Daughters of the American Revolution. It was 
given by Quaker City Chapter. 


The credence on the left or Gospel side of the altar was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Edward B. Robinette. 


The Sedilia.—The stone sedilia, or clergy seats, with their 
richly carved canopies, commemorate Washington’s Rectors and 
thus tell of his religious life, and bear witness to his devotion 
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to the Church, of which he was a devout and active member. 
Among his rectors were two bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Bishop White and Bishop Provoost. 


The Memorial Windows.—tThe greatest glory of the 
Washington Memorial Chapel is to be found in the memorial 
windows, in which the glorious colors of the old world glass 
depict the story of the new world, its discovery and development. 





SEAL OF THE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 


Created in the style and with the long-lost spirit of the world- 
famous windows of Chartres Cathedral, France, they entrance 
the eye and inspire the soul. For these great works of art 
America is indebted to the talented artist Nicola D’Ascenzo, in 
whose studios in Philadelphia they were designed and made. 
The artist has faithfully followed the theme of the founder of 
the Chapel in all its breadth of vision and minuteness of detail. 
Briefly, the theme is this: Beginning with the great window over 
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the altar, which represents the Lord Jesus Christ filling all life 
and giving to men the fuller life; the window to the left teils 
of the carrying of the Gospel to the Nations of the Earth. 
Over the pulpit is a window—representing the new birth seen 
in the freedom of thought, and over the lectern, one showing the 
freedom of the Bible. Then follow the windows of Discovery, 
Settlement, “Expansion, Development, Revolution, Patriotism, 





Copyright, Nicula D’Ascenzo 
CARTOON—THREE SAINTS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
ST. AUGUSTINE, ST. COLUMBA AND 
St. PATRICK 


Democracy and Union. The last window, over the entrance, 
shows the union of all these influences of religion, literature, 
art, science and institutions in the greatest American, the Father 
of his Country. The visitor will find this plan helpful in study- 
ing the windows: 
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The Sanctuary. 
1. Jesus Christ and the Abundant Life 
Service through Sacrifice 
The Martha Washington Window 


The Altar. 
02. The Church’s Conquest of the World 
The Bishop White Window 


. The New Birth and the 


New Freedom 


The Alexander Hamilton 
Window 
. The Window. of Discovery 
The Nathanael Greene 
Window 


. The Window of Expansion 


The General Anthony 
Wayne Window 


. The Window of the Revo- 


lution 
The John Paul Jones and 
Richard Dale Window 
The Window of Discovery 
The Thomas Jefferson Win- 
dow 


4. The Fredom of the Word 


10. 


1 Wat 


The Benjamin 


Franklin 
Window 


. The Window of Settlement 


The Lafayette Window 


. The Window of Develop- 


ment 
The Robert Morris Window 


The Window of Patriotism 
The Doctor John Houston 
Window 


The Window of the Union 
The Benjamin Lincoln Win- 
dow 


Over the Door. 
13. The American 
The George Washington Window 


13. The American 
The George Washington Window 
In the George Washington Window an attempt hasbeen 
made to picture the life of.George. Washington as..the-ideal 


In the small openings at the top are shown Wash- 
ington as the voung surveyor, the Virginia colonel, Commander- 


in-Chief of the American Army and the President of the United 
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States. Beneath these are four soldiers of the Revolution. 
Throughout the window are many small pictures of articles 
associated with Washington, as his compass and swords, coach, 
etc. His life is»shown in three stages; Washington the Vir- 
ginian, Washington the Patriot, Washington the American. In 
the six openings are the following scenes in his life: In the 
first opening(1) Bap‘ism of George Washington; (2) Wash- 
ington his own Teacher; (3) Washington the Surveyor; (4) 
Washington the King’s Messenger; (5) Washington’s First 
Defeat; (6) The Burial of Braddock; in the second opening, (7) 
Washington at Fort Duquesne; (8) Washington’s Marriage; 
(9) Washington the Planter; (10) Washington the Church 
Builder; (11) Washington Keeps the Fast Day; (12) Wash- 
ington Leaves for the Continental Congress; in the third open- 
ing, (13) Washington Accepts the Office of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Continental Forces; (14) Washington Fortifies Dor- 
chester Heights; (15) Washington Saves the Army at Long 
Island; (16) Washington Wins the Battle of Princeton; (17) 
Washington’s Prayer at Valley Forge; (18) Washington Creates 
the American Army; in the fourth opening, (19) Washing*‘on’s 
Evacuation of -Valley-Forge; (20) Washington Fires the First 
Gun at Yorktown; (21) Washington Thanks Count De Grasse; 
(22) Washingion and His Mother Celebra‘e the Victory; (23) 
Washington Quells a Rebellion; (24) Washington Surrenders 
His Commission; in the fifth opening, (25) Peace on Earth; 
(26) Washington at Home; (27) Washington Presides at the 
Federal Convention; (28) Washington Visits Valley Forge; 
(29) Washington is Notified of His Election as President; 
(30) Washington Receives His Mother’s Blessing; in the sixth 
opening, (31) The President’s Preparation; (32) Washington 
and His First Cabinet; (33) Washington Lays the Corner-Stone 
of the Capitol; (34) Washington and the Farewell Address; 
(35) Sunset in the Garden; (36) Peace at Eventide. As 
religion was the foundation of the noble character of Wash- 
ington, the words of Christ suggested by the window are: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God, and all these things shall 


be added unto you.” 
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WASHINGTON WEARING His UNIFORM 


Copyright, Nicola D’Ascenzo 
HAMILTON EXPOUNDING THE CONSTITUTION 
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This Window is being given by Pennsylvania State Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in honor of George Wash- 
ington. 


The Washington Memorial Chapel the Republic's 
History.—As St. Mark’s, Venice, is the Bible in stone, so the 
Washington-Memorial Chapel is the Republic’s History. Witha 
thoroughness never before attempted the story of the rise and 
progress of the American people has been told in this beautiful 
fane, whose fabric and furnishings are works of art, and records 
of heroic self-sacrifice. From the porch to the altar is written 
in font, and lectern, pulpit and sedilia, the religious life of the 
Commander-in-Chief which consecrated these hills with prayer, 
and exalted the ideal of patriotism. The Pews of the Patriots 
are. memorials of men and women through whose efforts our 
independence was won. The windows tell in a wondrous way 
the westward wandering of the peoples, and the building of the 
Nation. Above all rises the Roof of the. Republic. 


The Roof of the Republic.—The crowning glory of the 


Chapel is the Roof of the Republic. The trusses of the Roof: 


are supported by carved oak angels with outstretched wings to 


symbolize the Providence of God and pelicans to symbolize self- ' 


sacrifice. Every State of the Union is represented by a State 
Panel in which the arms are carved and colored. The Panels 
follow the order in which the States entered the Union, begin- 


ning with Delaware and ending with Arizona. In the floor 
under each bay of the Roof will be a bronze tablet with the 


arms of the States represented above, the names of the States, 
and the names of the donors. 


An Appeal to All Americans —Words and phrases ‘can , 


not be copyrighted, so we appeal to all Americans to allow the 
Washington Memorial Chapel to remain for all time unique in 


its thought endowment, given by the founder to the Nation as ' 
a tribute to Washington and his fellow. patriots. The-titles and - 


phrases used in the preceding pages belong exclusively to the 


ote 





THE INTERIOR OF THE WASHINGTON 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
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Chapel which President Wilson named in tribute to its place 
in the life of the Nation, “THE SHRINE OF THE AMERICAN 
Prope.” Let Americans honor England’s title for it, “THe AMER- 
ICAN WESTMINSTER,” by refusing to allow its use elsewhere. 





THE First CHAPEL. 


These titles have been won by character and service. They are 
already a part of the Nation’s spiritual heritage, for where Wash- 
ington prayed the Nation worships. 


The First Chapel.—The little frame chapel has become 
famous as the place in which President Roosevelt made a notable 
speech on the one hundred and twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
evacuation. This was the first time that a President of the 
United States visited Valley Forge. 





THE WASHINGTON-SULLIVAN FONT. 
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The Theodore Roosevelt Memorial.—_It is now 
planned to preserve the Chapel as a memorial of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It will be placed in Roosevelt Hall, a permanent 
fireproof building, when erected in another part of the grounds. 


The Martha Washington Log Cabin.—The Martha 
Washington Log Cabin is one of the most attractive buildings 
at Valley Forge. It was built by the Guild of the Washington 
Memorial Chapel in 1916. 


The Washington Memorial National Church.— 
From the little barn-board Chapel to the exquisite stone Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel is the journey of a dreamer’s lifetime. 
Slowly but surely the vision has been transmuted into stone, and 
bronze and glass. The little group which worshipped in the 
frame structure has grown into the hundreds of thousands. 


Twenty-five years ago the Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge was a dream. Today it is “this amazing poem in 
stone, endless in lovingly elaborated beauty—it is as perfect, as 
unique, as ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,’ as rich in color and as thrill- 
ing in meaning,” as Christopher Morley writes of it. It is the 
Shrine of the American People, as President Wilson named it. 
It is the American Westminster, as the British Consul General, 
Wilfred Powel, visioned it. It is the Shrine of the Ages, as 
John Chapman Hilder saw it. 


More than half a million Americans have made pilgrimages 
to it in three years, and more than five thousand in a single day 
have entered its portals, seen its beauty, felt its spell, heard its 
call to that consecration to God and Country which gave glory 
to the Men of Valley Forge. 

The Washington Memorial Chapel is Valley Forge. There 
no American is an Alien. There all differences are forgotten 
and Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and Protestant worship 
side by side in the great American Brotherhood. Last Washing- 
ton’s Birthday twenty-five hundred Boy Scouts marched reverently 
up its aisle and out into the snow and ice for their fifteenth annual 
service, and they were not the Scouts of the Nation, or of a 





Tue NATIONAL WASHINGTON MemortAt CHURCH. 
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State, but were from only two Counties. President Harding in 
his famous Valley Forge address, expressed the fervent wish that 
every American might visit Washington’s Cantonment and catch 
its inspiration. Each year his hope is nearer to realization, and 
America is infinitely richer by the experiences of pilgrimages to 
Valley Forge. 

Sunday after Sunday worshippers stand in the aisles of the 
Washington Memorial Chapel, while hundreds and thousands press 
to its doors, to catch something of its service of prayer and 
praise. Organizations, patriotic and educational, fraternal and 
social, ask for special services. Schools and colleges from distant 
States have their annual pilgrimages to this Shrine of the Nation, 
where every State has its own Sunday. 

These State Sunday Services are growing in importance, and 
after five years are certainly national institutions. Hereafter the 
Governors will be asked to appoint the State Sunday speakers 
and thus on Sunday afternoons at Valley Forge, speakers of all 
religious faiths will represent the States where every Sunday 
morning the service will be that in which Washington took’ part 
in childhood, youth and manhood. Already at Valley Forge 
Church Unity is not a hope or an experiment: it is an estab- 
lished fact. 

The need of the hour at Valley Forge is a House of Prayer 
large enough for all who gather there, beautiful enough to inspire 
all who enter it, and great enough to be the Nation’s symbol 
of thankfulness to God for His manifold gifts, and comprehensive 
enough to embrace all the children of God in its service of prayer 
and praise. Already a wonderful site has been secured for this 
great national House of Prayer for all the American people. The 
corner-stone was laid June 19, 1928, the One Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Evacuation of Valley Forge by Wash- 
ington and the Army of the United States of America. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


February 22, 1932, will be the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Washington. There could be no finer tribute to 
him, to his character and to his service than the consecration on 
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the hills of Valley Forge of this great National Washington 
Memorial Church as a House of Prayer for all the American 
people. It took the English people eight hundred years to erect 
their wonderful York Minster. America, with its mechanics and 
artists, its machinery and power, with its money and organization, 
can do a similar work in four years IF every American will do 
his or her part for the Glory of God and for the Honor of our 
Country in tribute to Washington and for the spiritual upbuilding 
of all Americans. 





THe VALLEY Force Imp, A GARGOYLE ON THE WASHINGTON 
MemorIAL CHAPEL. 





THE VALLEY FORGE MUSEUM 
OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


A Record of National Achievement and a 
School of Patriotism 
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The Porch of the Allies——The Porch of the Allies, 
formed by a series of flying buttresses with stone-vaulted bays 
between them, is one of the most impressive features of the 
architectural group planned in the Washington Memorial. The 
porch serves as an entrance to the Washington Memorial Chapel 
on the west, to the Patriots’ Hall on the north and to the Wash- 
ington Memorial Library, when built, on the east. It will con- 
sist, when completed by the erection of the Pulaski Bay, of 
five bays, each a tribute to an ally who rendered service to the 
Nation in the War of the Revolution. Like the Cloister of 
the Colonies the Porch of the Allies is built of Holmesburg 
granite and Indiana limestone. It forms a beautiful setting for 
the Chapel and gives to the Valley Forge Museum of American 
History the finest museum entrance in the world. 


The Von Steuben Bay.—The Door of the Allies in the 
Washington Memorial Chapel opens into the Von Steuben Bay, 
built in honor of Washington’s great drill-master. Its vaulted 
stone ceiling has the spirit of the Old World which gave to the 
New World its help in winning the freedom of the West. In 
the floor are the arms of Baron Von Steuben, carved in brass 
by Hollingsworth Pearce. To the north a heavy oak door, with 
iron wrought by the great iron-worker, Samuel Yellin, opens 
into the first room of the Patriots’ Hall. The Nation is indebted 
to Mr. Henry M. Justi for this dignified memorial of one who 
came to America to “serve a Nation engaged in the noble task 
of defending its rights and liberties,’ as he wrote to Congress. 
He entered upon his duties as Inspector General of the American 
Army at Valley Forge, Sunday, March 29, 1778. 
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The Dekalb Bay.—Next to the Steuben Bay is that 
‘erected in honor of Major’ General Johann De Kalb, who died 
in the battle of Camden a martyr to the Independence of America. 
He came to America with Lafayette and at Valley Forge his 
division included the Patterson and Learned Brigades. These 
were located on the ridge to the south of the Washington Memo- 
rial. This Bay, which was erected because the Lafayette Bay 
could not be erected without it, awaits a donor. 


The New York State Window.—The w-ndow opening 
into the DeKalb Bay is the gift of the New York Society, 


Daughters of the Ame.ican Revolution. Set in the glass are 
the arms of tiie United States, the arms of New York and the 
insignia of the Dauguters of the American Revolution. 


The Lafayette Bay.—The third Bay in the Porch of the 
Allies forms the main entrance to the Patriots’ Hall. On the 
sturdy granite buttresses are carved stone lanterns, and above the 
entrance archway are the arms of the United Siates, handsomely 
carved. In the marble floor is a large brass plate bearing the 
arms of Lafayette. The hardware on the massive door is of 
beautiful design and wonderiul craftsmanship. In honor of Lafay- 
ette the door is adorned by hand-w-ought iron fleurs de lis pow- 
dered over the heavy door as they are over the royal Bourbon 
flag of Lafayette’s King and America’s friend and ally, Louis 
XVI. of France. 

This Lafayette Bay is the gift of Mrs. Stewart R. McShea 
and her son, Walter Ross McShea, Esq., and is a memorial of 
Stewa:t R. McShea, and a tribute to Lafayette and the French 
Nation’s Alliance with our Country in its darkest days. 


The Rochambeau Bay.—Next to the Lafayette Bay is 
the Rochambeau Bay. This was given by a patriotic citizen of 
Connecticut who provided for its erection and endowment as a 
tribute to JEAN Baptiste DONATIEN DE VIMEARE, COUNT DE 
ROCHAMBEAU, who commanded the French Army sent to support 
Washington and his men in the War of the Revolution. 


=| 
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The Pulaski Bay.—The Pulaski Bay should be erected in 
memory of another ally who gave his life for our freedom. 
In the Battles of Brandywine and Germantown, in the sufferings 
at Valley Forge, in the defense of Charleston, he never faltered. 
In the siege of Augusta he received a mortal wound, and died 
on the “Wasp.” He made the great sacrifice on our behalf, and 
America has been over-long in recording at Valley Forge its 
gratitude to-this romantic soldier of Poland and Valley Forge. 


The Valley Forge Museum of American History.— 
The founder of the Washington Memorial Chapel planned a 
comprehensive memorial at Valley Forge, and before a stone 
of the Chapel was laid the Valley Forge Museum of American 
History was begun. It was begun with the gift of the Jesse 
Y. Burk Collection of Indian Relics, or rather one-half of it, 
as the other half was to be given to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This collection was made in the donor’s parish, St. 
Peter’s, Clarksboro, N. J., and most of the relics had been found 
by his son, the founder of the Washington Memorial. From 
this small beginning in 1903 the collections were increased by 
gift and purchase, and everything which was added made more 
plain the founder’s plan which was to create at Valley Forge 
a great Museum of National History where it would be sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere of history, to be a school of history 
and patriotism for all Americans. Valley Forge was to be repre- 
sented, but only in relation to the larger history of the Nation, 
whose history led up to Valley Forge. The first six years were 
spent in gathering relics and the money needed to erect the 
first room. On Washington’s Birthday, 1909, the formal opening 
took place and the real work of education and inspiration was 
begun by the Valley Forge Museum of American History, and 
that work has been carried on with ever-increasing effectiveness. 
In the World War it did inestimable service to the Nation. An 
oft-repeated remark was, “I never knew what My Country 
really meant until I came to Valley Forge and this Museum.” 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the men in all branches 
of the service spent hours in the crowded room with the Founder 
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as a guide. Before the war, and more and more since it, schools 
have learned from its collections the reality of the actors in 
the Nation’s History and something of their purpose and achieve- 
ment. And yet only a comparatively small beginning has been 
made, and that made in spite of antagonisms and hindrances, 
but in time the great plans for the Valley Forge Museum of 
American History will be realized, as the Founder’s dream of 
the Washington Memorial Chapel has been, for the Nation. 

The architect’s sketch of the Washington Memorial shows 
as a part of the imposing design the Patriots’ Hall, with its 
Porch of the Allies and the Washington Memorial Library sur- 
mounted by the great Thanksgiving Tower. Slowly but surely 
the plan is working out, and the erection of the entire first floor, 
with the Von Steuben, DeKalb, Lafayette and Rochambeau Bays 


in the Porch of the Allies indicates what lies in the future for 
the American people. All this will find its culmination in those 


Halls of History planned to house the relics and give artistic 


expression to the periods which have marked the Nation’s Prog- 
ress. 


Valley Forge Historical Society.—For fifteen years the 
Founder labored at his task. helped only by the few who 
caught his vision and shared his ideals. When all the plans 
were worked out, when a truly great Museum had_ been 
created, relics gathered, housed and partly endowed, the Valley 
Forge Museum of American History entered upon a new era 
of growth and expansion. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society.—The Valley 
Forge Historical Society was organized by the Rev. W. Herbert 
Burk, D.D., June 19, 1918, to collect and preserve documents and 
relics relating to Valley Forge and to the history of the United 
States of America; to foster, preserve and extend the spirit 
of Valley Forge; and to these ends to maintain the Valley 
“orge Museum of American History and the Washington 
Memorial Library. It is a national organization worthy of the 
generous support and hearty co-operation of every American. 
The members are of five classes: 
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1. Perpetual Benefactors, who pay $5900.00 each to the 
Endowment Fund. 

2. Life Benefactors, who pay $1000.00 to the Endowment 
Fund. ; 

3. Perpetual Patrons, who pay $200.00 each to the Endow- 
ment Fund. } teed 

4. Life..Patrons, who pay $50.00 each to the Endowment 
Fund. 

5. Active Members, who pay $5.00 annually for the support 
of the Valley Forge Museum of American History and the edu- 
cational and patriotic work of the Society. 

6. Associate Members, who pay annually the sum of $1.00 for 
the Museum or other work of the Society. 


The Valley Forge Legion.—The Valley Forge Legion 
was organized in 1920 as the junior branch of the Valley Forge 
Historical Society to enlist the youth of America in the study 
of American history and in the development of the spirit of 
patriotism and especially to assist in the great work of giving 
to America the spirit of Valley Forge—the spirit of service 
through sacrifice. In a few years the Legion has grown until 
today it has over 40,000 members, and every day the number is 
increased by new recruits. Its members, who are found every- 
where in the United States, wear the button of the Valley Forge 
Historical Society and share with it in the ownership of the 
Valley Forge Museum of American History. The annual dues 
are Ten Cents. Local camps may be formed where there are 
five or more members of the Legion. The Legion is to have 
its own journal, as soon as funds can be provided, to keep its 
members in touch w:-th its great work. 


The Insignia of the Valley Forge Historical Soci- 
ety.—At the suggestion of the late Francis V. Eavenson, Mr. 
Ho?lingsworth Pearce designed the insignia of the Valley Forge 
Historical Society, using the arms of Washington, the thirteen 
stars and the buff and blue to good effect. All members of 
the Society azd of the Valley Forge Legion have the privilege 
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of wearing this badge of service and honor. J. E, Caldwell and 
Company, of Philadelphia, are the official jewelers and make gold 
insignia upon order of the Society. These are bestowed upon 
the honorary members of the Society, and the first to be deco- 
rated was President Wilson, at the close of his last Cabinet 
Meeting. President Harding was decorated by Dr. Burk at 
Valley Forge. 





INSIGNIA OF VALLEY Force HIstTorIcAL SoclrEtyY. 


Honorary Members of the Valley Forge Historical 
Society.—The Valley Forge Historical Society has paid tribute 
to the Nation’s benefactors and has honored those who have ren- 
dered special service to mankind. In the few years of its existence 
it has had the privilege of conferring honorary membership in 
the Society upon the following: 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR 
The Valley Forge Historical Society 
Founded June 19, 1918 


Honorary Perpetual Benefactors 

‘Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States. 

Warren G. Harding, President of the United States. (Deceased.) 

Woodrow Wilson, Pres:dent of. the United States. (Deceased.) 

‘General John J. Pershing, Commander of the Armies. 

Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims, President of the Naval War 
College. 

The Honorable William H. Taft, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Thomas A. Edison, the Columbus of the Electrical World. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, America’s Aviator Ambassador of 
Amity. 

Rodman Wanamaker, the Patron of the American Indian. 


Life Benefactor 
The Honorable Lawrence C. Phipps, Denver, Col. 


Honorary Perpetual Patrons 
General Robert Georges Nivelle, the Hero of Verdun. (Deceased. ) 
General Armando Diaz (now Count Diaz), the Deliverer of Italy. 
Lord Trevelyan, author of “The American Revolution.” 
Lord Bryce, author of “The American Commonwealth.” (De- 
ceased. ) : - 
M. Jules Jusserand, the French Ambassador. 
General Henri Joseph Eugene Gouraud, the Hero of Champagne. 
Lord Charnwood, the author of biographies of Lincoln and Roose- 
velt. 


The Greatest Museum of National History.—The 
Valley Forge Historical Society has adopted a comprehensive 
plan for a museum of national history, representative of all 
periods of American history. It will include nine buildings 
in addition to the administration group or Washington Memo- 
rial, The periods and buildings will be as follows: 
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The Aborigines—Pocahontas Hall. 

The European Background—Raleigh Hall. 

The Colonial Period—Franklin Hall. 

The War of the Revolution—Washington Hall. 

The Period of National Development—Jefferson Hall. 
The Civil War—Lincoln Hall. 

The Period of National Expansion—Roosevelt Hall. 
The Period of International Influence—Wilson Hail. 
The World War—The Victory Hall. 


This plan will give to America the greatest museum of 
national history and will place at Valley Forge the greatest 
memorial of George Washington, in whose honor the entire 
group will be built. 


It is impossible in the limited space available to give a list 
ot even the objects of greater interest in the Valley Forge 
Museum of American History. These will be described in the 
official catalogue which the Valley Forge Historical Society will 
publish. But even here some notice must be taken of the most 
important objects of historic interest. First and foremost, of 
course, are Washington’s Marquee and Headquarters Standard, 
for it is doubtful if there are any relics of Washington greater 
than these. 


Washington’s Marquee—The First Valley Forge 
Headquarters.— By far the greatest relic of Washington at 


Valley Forge is his marquee, or office and sleeping tent, in 
which he spent his first week upon these hills. 


George Washington Parke Custis, Washington’s adopted 
son, counted Washington’s tent the greatest treasure of Arling- 
ton House and the most precious heirloom of the Father of 
his Country. This “Pretorium of Valor,” as it has been called, 
has had a remarkable history, which may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 


The sleeping tent and larger dining-tent were made in 
Philadelphia, 1775 or 1776. 
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Throughout the War of the Revolution these tents were 
used in the campaigns, and even when Washington occupied a 
house as his headquarters the sleeping-tent was set up for his 
private use. Within it he planned his campaigns, consulted with 
his officers, wrote letters and drafted despa:ches, slept and 
prayed. 

After the war the tent was first stored in the garret at 
Mount Vernon. Later, when Mr. Custis built Arlington House, 
the tents were carried there and stored. Before his death Mr 
Custis presented the dining-tent to the Government. 





Copyright by Harper & Brother. 
WASHINGTON’S WAR TENTS, 1852. 


At the death of Mr. Custis the sleeping-tent with the other 
relics of Washington and the Arlington estate were inherited 
by his daughter, Mrs. Robert E. Lee. 

Upon the breaking out of the Civil War Lee resigned his 
commission in the United States army, and became commander- 
in-chief of the Confederate army. Mrs. Lee left Arlington 
House, and later the estate was seized by the Union army. The 
tent and other relics of Washington were removed to Wash- 
ington, and by order of Secretary Stanton were transferree to 
the Interior Department and placed on exhibition in the Fatent 


Office. 
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Mrs. Lee appealed to President Johnson in t&69 for the 
restoration of these personal relics of Washington, and the 
order for their transfer was given, but the Tlouse of Repre- 
sentatives interfered. 

The tent and other relics were removed to the National 
Museum in 1883. 





THE FLAG OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, ORIGINAL IN THE VALLEY FORGE MuUSEUM 
oF AMERICAN HIstTory. 


Under the administration of President McKinley, the relics 
were restored to the family. 

On May 27, 1907, the Rev. W. Herbert Burk, Minister in 
Charge of the Washington Memorial Chapel, secured from Miss 
Mary Custis Lee, the daughter of Mrs. Robert E. Lee, and the 
owner of the tent, an opticn for its purchase at $5000, and on 
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August 19, 1909, made the first payment of $500, contributed by 
friends of the chapel, and received the tent, minus one-half of 
the side wall, from Miss Lee’s representative and the curators 
of the National Museum. The following day, one hundred and 
thirty-one years after it was carried from Valley Forge, it was 
set up in the Valley Forge Museum of American History. 

By the terms of the contract the balance of $4500 was to 
be raised by the exhibition of the tent. The money went to 
the support of the “Old Confederate Woman’s Home,” in Rich- 
mond, of which Miss Lee was the president. 

Since Miss Lee’s death the original bill for the Marquee 
was found in the Library of Congress, and this shows that a 
“tickum lining” was a part of the Marquee. Dr. Burk appealed 
to the heirs of Miss Lee who courteously decided to carry out 
Miss Lee’s contract so the old lining will be restored to its place 
in the Marquee, which was purchased in good faith that every 
part of this famous tent was included in the purchase. 


Washington’s Headquarters’ Flag.—Miss Fannie B. 
Lovell gave the flag of the Commander-in-Chief of the Amer- 
ican Army—the flag that went with the Marquee through the 
conflicts of the Revolution. It is of faded blue silk, with thirteen 
white stars, six-pointed, instead of five, and has the original 
homespun linen heading. The stars follow the lines of the 
crosses of the King’s colors, the flag carried by every British 
regiment. 

This famous old standard is doubtless the flag which gave 
the stars to Old Glory. 

In the Grand Union Flag raised by Washington, at Boston, 
June 2, 1776, there were the thirteen red and white bars, but 
in the field were the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew, the 
emblem of England. After the Declaration of Independence these 
were out of place, and June 14, 1777, the Continental Congress 
“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white: that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new constellation.” That 
is exactly what Washington’s Headquarters Standard is, “a repre- 
sentation of the new constellation.” 
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Washington’s Silver Camp Cups.—The only luxury 
Washington allowed himself in that fierce struggle for freedom 
were silver cups to give a touch of elegance to his camp equip- 
ment. His plates and platters and other camp dishes were made 
of pewter. But there were twelve silver cups made for Wash- 
ington by Edmund Milne, of Philadelphia. The bill is still in 
existence and the cups have always been in the Washington 
family’s possession. The bill is dated August 20, 1777. Wash- 
ington marched through Philadelphia, August 24, to meet the 





W ASHINGTON’S CAMP CUPS. 


British who had landed at Elkton. He may have given the 
order when in Philadelphia for a conference from August 1 to 
August 4. The cups may have been sent to him in camp at 
Neshaminy on the 20th, or one of his aides may have gone in 
for them, for Philadelphia was only 20 miles away, and Wash- 
ington was in constant communication with the “rebel capital.” 

Each cup is 3% inches high, 234 inches wide at the top 
and 2% inches wide at the bottom, and each one has engraved 
upon it the letter W. The cups were used in Washington’s 
Marquee and Headquarters at Valley Forge, and after the Revo- 
lution at Mount Vernon. 
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Washington’s Medicine Chest.—Washington avas averse 
to taking medicine, and in his boyhood’s “Rules of Civility,” had 
written: “In visiting the sick, do not presently play the Physician 
if you be not knowing therein.” However, his order to his London 
factor included the remedies he needed on his plantation, and 
the Valley Forge Museum of American History has his medicine 
chest, with its old bottles and remedies. This was used through- 
out the Revolution and afterwards at Mount Vernon. 


The Valley Forge Orderly Books.—The most impor- 
tant Valley Forge documents are the Orderly Books, which con- 
tain the orders Washington issued day by day to his troops. These 
give the real history of the famous Cantonment and the Valley 
Forge Museum of American History has two of these priceless 
volumes. The first of these was that owned by the late George 
Clifford Thomas, of Philadelphia, who treasured it highly on 
account of its relation to Washington. After his death it was 
given to the Valley Forge Historical Society by his wife and 
children, Mrs. George Clifford Thomas, Mrs. W. Schuyler Volk- 
mar and Mr. Leonard Thomas, in memory of George Clifford 
Thomas. 

This great record of patriotism begins at White Marsh with 
the orders for November 22, 1777, and ends with those at Valley 
Forge for April 30, 1778. 

The second Orderly Book covering the Valley Forge period 
was kept by Captain Jacob Bowers, and presented to the Society 
by his descendant, Mr. John H. Bower. Its first order was issued 
by Washington at Valley Forge, June 18, 1778. It, therefore, 
supplements the George Clifford Thomas Memorial Orderly Book. 

It is earnestly hoped that other Orderly Books may be added 
to make the Valley Forge record as complete as possible, and 
the Society will welcome information which will lead to the 
discovering of original documents covering this great period of 
America’s History. 


Washington’s Rifle—Washington was a real sportsman, 
and his diaries are full of the record of days devoted to hunting. 
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This side of Washington’s life is represented by a fine Kentucky 
rifle, made by Joseph Golcher. Engraved on the brass patch-box 
lid is this inscription: 
PRESENTED BY J. KAHN 
TO PRESIDENT GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MOUNT VERNON 
JuLy 4, 1790, vircINIA 


He delighted to follow the hounds, and the stirrup taken from 
his favorite saddle by one of his family may have been used 
by him in fox hunting, and also the finely wrought steel spur, 
both of which are in the Museum. He was also fond of walking, 
and two of his canes are owned by the Museum, a. sword-cane 
used by Washington and one given by him to General Anthony 
Wayne. This was purchased for the Museum several years ago 
by its devoted friend, the late Mr. William E. Montague, who 
kept it in his home awaiting its place of honor at Valley Forge. 


The Washington Inauguration Organ.—Washington 
was inaugurated the first President of the United States on Thurs- 
day, April 30, 1789, and after making his inaugural address in 
Federal Hall, New York City, went to St. Paul’s Chapel. There 
“divine service was performed by Right Reverend Dr. Provost, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in the State and Chaplain of 
Congress.” The English organ used in that spiritual preparation 
of Washington for his “walk on untrodden ground” as President 
of the New Nation is now one of the most precious treasures 
of the Valley Forge Museum. It was sold to St. Michael’s 
Church, Marblehead, Massachusetts, and after long years of serv- 
ice there was displaced by a modern instrument. The historic 
Washington Inauguration Organ was most generously presented 
by the patriotic Rector and Vestry to the Washington Memorial 
Chapel and the Valley Forge Historical Society for perpetual 
preservation in close proximity to the Chapel. 


The Collection of Washington Portraits.—The Cura- 
tor of the Valley Forge Museum has been for years collecting 
Portraits of Washington as such a collection could be made 
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without funds. In-spite of all hindrances it has grown with 
every year, thanks to many friends. Through the late Dr. J. 
‘Ackerman Coles, of New York, the Museum owns a fine Trumbull 
portrait, and the Stuart, already mentioned. Miss Kathryn Cor- 
son gave'a rare miniature of Washington. The wax bas-relief 





WASHINGTON’S Dress BREECHES. 


of Washington was purchased in Chester, England, and may 
have been made for one of the potteries. The bronze statue, 
Valley Forge, was made by Franklin Simmons in 1879, twenty- 
six years before the one in the Chapel. It was given by the 
Misses Cobb, in memory of their father. The inscription is: 
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IN MEMORY OF 
HENRY EDDY COBB, GREAT-GRANDSON OF 
CAPT. JOSHUA EDDY 
OF 14TH MASS. INF. AT VALLEY FORGE 
AND OF CAPT. MORTON EDDY COBB 
1917 
All Americans should unite in making the Valley Forge col- 
lection of portraits of Washington one of the greatest in the 
world. Many have Washington pictures of one kind or another 
and it is suggested to all such owners that they should at once 
communicate with Dr. Burk in regard to this collection, which 
already is a fine tribute to Washington and an evidence of his 
place in the affection of the American people. 


A Nation’s Progress.—The Valley Forge Museum of 
American History is not confined to Wars, but is intended to 
represent and illustrate the Nation’s progress. It has a compre- 
hensive collection of the arts and crafts of ‘the Pennsylvania 
Germans, many of the objects going back to.the earliest days of 
these settlers. It has a collection of vehicles, including the pic- 
turesque Conestoga Wagon. Its collection of musical instruments 
includes a piano imported by John Jacob Astor and the diminu- 
tive piano which Queen Victoria presented = to General Tom 
Thumb. This is loaned by our good friend,;Miss Wood. The 
Howard Pyle Collection of Uniforms and costumes of the olden 
times, used in the artist’s pictures of Colonial life and history, 
was purchased for the Museum by the late Mr. William E. 
Montague, one of the Museum’s most generous patrons. James 
Monroe’s waistcoat and three of Mrs. Monroe’s gowns, one of 
white net and gold bullion, recall their arrival in Paris in 1794. 
He was our Minister to France. In the same year Washington 
appointed John Quincy Adams, Minister to Holland. By an 
interesting coincidence the Valley Forge Museum has some of 
the intimate belongings of his second wife, presented by a mem- 
ber of the family. Progress in illumination from the tallow dip. 
to the electric light is shown very fully. The arts and crafts 
of all the periods of American history are to be represented in 
this comprehensive exhibition. 
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The Children of the Nation.—The toys of the children 
of the Nation are not forgotten in the Valley Forge Museum, 
but are treasured with real reverence. The dolls, wooden and 
woolen and wax, have their own story and interest. There is 
Clarissa Lavinia, who came from Paris in that lovely gown a 
hundred years ago, and lived to be in the heighth of fashionable 
hair dressing, until hair went out of fashion. There are the 
toys and the A B C cards with their quaint pictures and stiff 
rhymes. There are the samplers, too, the first essays in art by 
the Nation Builders who lived their lives and did their work 
long years ago. That collection of childhood should become one 
of the great features of this historical Museum. 


The Thomas H. Schollenberger Memorial China 
Collection.—The lover of old china has a treat in store in “The 
Thomas Schollenberger Memorial China Collection.” This great 
collection was made by the late Thomas H. Schollenberger, who 
left it to his sister, Mrs. S. R. Bartholomew, and her daughter, 
Miss Mary White Bartholomew. He had spent fifty years in mak- 
ing the-collection, gathering only the finest pieces of Staffordshire. 
Dr. Burk was invited to Pottsville to see the collection, which 
was offered to the Valley Forge Museum as a Memorial of the 
Collector.~ Of course, it was accepted, but the story of the 
packing and transporting of the treasures cannot be told here. 
At present about six hundred pieces out of four thousand are on 
exhibition. It is earnestly hoped that funds may be speedily 
raised so that the entire collection may be placed on exhibition 
and worthily displayed. Meanwhile the treasures are being en- 
joyed by large numbers of visitors and the Schollenberger Room 
is one of the most popular places in the Museum. 


The Daughters of the British Empire.—The Daugh- 
ters of the British Empire in Pennsylvania paid a real tribute 
to their adopted Country by the gift of a bronze bust to the 
Valley Forge Historical Society. It is the work of Beatrice 
Fox Griffith, the talented Philadelphia artist. It is a bust of 
the Founder of the Valley Forge Museum of American History, 





Rev. W. Hersert Burk, D.D. ; 
By BEAtrIcE Fox GRIFFITH, 
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and was formally presented to the Society, May 26, 1923, by 
Mrs. L. Webster Fox, President of the Daughters of The British 
Empire. 


The Cannon Park.—Along the driveway is the Cannon 
Park. Here has been placed one of the most interesting collec- 
tions of antique cannon in this country, including several guns 
used in the War of the Revolution, and loaned by the Estate 
of Stephen Girard to add to the educational value of the exhibit. 


An attractive picnic ground will be found back of the Chapel, 
and is free to the public. Beyond the grove is a campground, 
free to camping parties who secure a permit from the Rector 
of the Chapel. 


This camp ground will be open as long as the Valley Forge 
Park Commission fails to provide a site for tourist campers. 
There is no charge for the use of the ground by campers who 
are guests of the Washington Memorial Chapel. 


The Log Cabin Memorial of the Veterans of the 
314th Infantry.—No visitor to Valley Forge should fail to 
visit the Log Cabin Memorial of the Veterans of the 314th 
Infantry. This was erected by the men while in training at 
Camp Meade in the Winter of 1917-1918. At the close of the 
World War it was decided to make this Log Cabin a memorial 
of the men of the regiment who died in the service. The site 
for the National Victory Hall had not keen secured by the Valley 
Forge Historical Society so Dr. Burk offered a temporary site 
overlooking the Schuylkill River to be used until the permanent 
site should be selected for the Victory Hall. The Log Cabin 
was dedicated September 30, 1922. It contains a remarkable 
collection of relics of the War, including the head of the bass 
drum of the Regiment, the organ used by Kenneth Clark, et cetera. 
Facing the river are two of the German guns captured by the 
Regiment in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, September 26-Novem- 
ber 11, 1918—a 77 millimeter, light artillery gun, and a 105 
millimeter German howitzer. 
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The Washington Memorial Library.—In connection 
with the Washington Memorial Chapel and the Valley Forge 
Museum of American History a great library has been planned 
as a memorial of Washington the Booklover. As its volumes 
will represent the nation’s development, and will contain the 
record of its progress, it will be a fitting memorial of the 
Father of his Country. Each State is to be represented by books 
of history and biography. It will be a library of reference for 
historical research. 





COLONIAL SEALS IN THE CLOISTER. 


Three of its features are worthy of notice. The first is its 
Collection of Association Books. These include volumes owned 
by the Washingtons, George Mason, author of the “Bill of 
Rights”; James Wilson, Signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; Gen. Philip Schuyler, Peter S. Du Ponceau, Francis As- 
bury, James Madison and others. 

In this collection is the library of the Rev. Andrew Hunter, 
who preached the sermon when the French Alliance was cele- 
brated at Valley Forge. 

The Washington Memorial Library was begun a few years 
ago by the Rev. W. Herbert Burk with a few volumes. To-day 
more than thirteen thousand volumes await a proper home. 
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The Endowment Fund for the support of the library now 
amounts to over one thousand dollars, this whole amount 
having. been secured by George Barrie & Sons through the 
sale of the Washington Memorial Edition of “The History of 
North America.” 


A wonderful*site for the Washington Memorial Library was 
purchased in 1927 and this awaits what will be a memorial of 
Washington at once unique in character and inestimable in influ- 
ence. 


The Robert Morris National Memorial Tower.— 
The Washington Memorial group will be surmounted by the great 
Thanksgiving Tower, chosen by the Robert Morris Associates 
as the Robert Morris National Memorial Tower. It will dominate 
the landscape for miles, and from its height nearly every part 
of the cantonment will be visible. To the east lites the Valley 
Forge farm of America’s great financier—tiie farm sold at sheriff’s 
sale in the collapse of his fortune. 


Valley Forge would be incomplete without a great memorial 
of America’s great general of finance, by whose aid Washington 
was able to win the ultimate victory. The War of the Revolu- 
tion cost $170,000,000, an enormous sum in those days. Not more 
than $30,000,000 were “raised by the States, whether by means 
of repudiated paper, or of taxes, down to 1784.” At Valley 
Forge every American should remember “That the government 
had in any way been able to finish the war, after the downfall 
of its paper money, was due to the efforts of one great man— 
Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania.” 


| The bankers of America are giving the money with which 
| to erect the great national memorial of Robert Morris, who, by 
| founding the Bank of North America, created the instrument 

through which government loans might be negotiated, and the 
| government maintained. To him the whole Nation is debtor. 
| To express the Nation’s indebtedness and gratefully to perpetuate 
| the memory of his services, the Robert Morris National Memo- 
| rial Tower will rise on the hills of Valley Forge, the gift of 
| the Nation’s bankers. It will be the most prominent feature 
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of the Valley Forge memorial, and will be seen from all parts 
of the encampment. It will be 24 feet square and 100 feet high. 
Its entrance will be at the end of the “Porch of the Allies” 
farthest from the chapel, and will form the approach to the large 
assembly hall and museum in the second floor of the Patriots’ 
Hall. The tower will be built of Holmesburg granite to corres- 





ce 


Copyright, Nicola D’Ascenzo 
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pond with the other buildings, and the cut stone will be Indiana 
limestone. It will be lined with the latter material, and will 
contain memorial tablets. 


The stairway to the second floor and to the bell floor will be 
of granite with a railing of bronze. Each step will be a memo- 
rial of an American patriot. The memorial tablets will be set on 
the risers, and these “Steps of Fame” will be of the deepest 
historic interest. 
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The roof of the tower will be used as an observatory, and 
will be surrounded by a turreted wall. Surmounting the whole 
structure will be the staff for the flag, and the tower and flag 
will form one of the landmarks at Valley Forge. 

The River Road below the Chapel affords beautiful views 
of the river, the rich farmland, and in the far distance, Norris- 
town. On the right in the valley are quarries and the large building 
used by the “Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Company.” 

It is a little over a mile from the chapel to the entrance 
to the Right Line Boulevard. The distance is almost the 
same to Betzwood, the station on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and somewhat less to Port Kennedy, on the Reading. To 
reach the stations, turn to the left at the track, which runs to 
the quarries, and pass through the village. Betzwood is on 
the other side of the river, and to reach it turn to the right 
and cross the bridge. The River Road makes a pleasant route to 
East Valley Forge, Bridgeport and Norristown. Those intending 
to make the tour of the camp should turn to the right at the track 
at the foot of the hill and follow the road toward King of 
Prussia, The distances as given on the signpost are Bridgeport, 
6 miles; King of Prussia, 2 miles, and Valley Forge, 2 miles. 
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THE OUTER LINE DRIVE 


the top of the hill, the boulevard is reached. This fol- 

lows the line of the encampment, which was defended 

by a breastwork, of which now there are few traces. 
In the field to the left may still be seen the depression which 
marks the site of a redoubt, and another will be passed on the 
line of the boulevard. 


Tos Outer Line Drive.—Just beyond the village, at 


The house beyond the boulevard and near Trout Creek is 
the residence of Senator P. Frank Croft. It was the office of 
the commissary and at times the headquarters of Col. Daniel 
Morgan, whose military history is a series of brilliant achieve- 
ments. 


Muhlenberg’s Brigade.—The entrance to the Valley 
Forge Park is on the crest of the hill. 


Within a short distance of the King of Prussia road are 
the remains of what was locally known as “Mordecai Moore’s 
Fort,” so called from being on his land. The commission has 
placed a battery on the faintly marked redoubt, over which the 
plow had so often passed. At this point the first huts of the 
encampment stood, being those of Muhlenberg’s Brigade of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania regiments. 


Muhlenberg’s Headquarters were within easy. reach of the 
brigade, and the old house still stands by Trout Creek, a half 
mile or so across the fields to the east. The present owner, 
Mr. Alexander D. Irwin, cherishes the picturesque farmhouse, and 
finds real pleasure in its associations with the bite tes to patriots 
who have enjoyed its hospitality. 
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Weedon’s Brigade.— The next brigade was also from 
Virginia. It was commanded by Gen. George Weedon. 


Greene’s Division.—The division to which these brigades 
belonged was commanded by the “fighting Quaker,” Major- 
General Nathanael Greene. 





Mayjor-GENERAL NATHANAEL GREENE. 
From the original portrait owned by Mrs. William Benton Greene. 


De Kalb’s Division.—-The next division of the Ameri- 
can army, consisting of the brigades of Patterson and Learned, 
was commanded by Major-General Johann de Kalb. 


Patterson’s Brigade.—-Beyond Weedon’s_ Brigade was 
that of John Patterson, a native of Connecticut, but a citizen 
of Massachusetts. 
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The Maine Marker.—The State of Maine was the first 
outside of Pennsylvania to erect a memorial of its troops at 
Valley Forge. At the time of the Revolution its territory was 
included in the Colony of Massachusetts, but from it many 
men entered the ranks of the Continental army. The marker 
was dedicated October 17, 1907, being received on behalf of the 
State of Pennsylvania by William H. Sayen, President of the 
Valley Forge Commission. 





THe MassACHUSETTS MONUMENT. 


From this point there is a fine view of the hills upon 
which the army was encamped. Across the valley to the right, 
with its woodland setting, is the Washington Memorial Chapel, 
then the Soldiers’ Hut, and the Waterman Monument. At the 
end of the woodland stands the castle-like Defenders’ Gate. 
Farther up the road is the Star Redoubt and General Hunting- 
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ton’s headquarters. To the left of this is Huntington Redoubt. 
Between the redoubt and the Gulph Road were the huts of Hunt- 
ington’s and Conway’s Brigades, while to the left of the old road 
was Maxwell’s. Mount Joy, surmounted with the observatory, 
rises almost directly in front of the spectator. On its left 
slope is Washington Redoubt. On the hill farther to the Icft 
were encamped Wayne’s and Scott’s Brigades. 


Learned’s Brigade.—Next to Patterson’s Brigade was 
Learned’s Brigade of Massachusetts regiments. 


Glover’s Brigade.— The last brigade on this ridge was 
commanded by Brigadier-General John Glover. This is the third 
brigade of Massachusetts troops encamped here, and consisted of 
four regiments. 


The Massachusetts Monument.—To the left of the 
boulevard stands the exedra erected by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in honor of her sons who served in the brigades on 
this crest. It is built of Barre granite. Above the seat is the 
legend: 


ENSE PETIT PLACIDAM SUB LIBERTATE QUIETAM 


On the ends are unsheathed swords with the dates 1777 and 
1778. The arms of Massachusetts are in bronze on the face 
of the granite tablet. 


The Gulph Road.—Just beyond the marker of Glover’s 
Brigade the boulevard is crossed by the Gulph Road, along 
which the army had moved from its last resting place. A mile 
away is the old “King of Prussia” tavern, which they passed 
on the march, and along the road are the old milestones, the last 
of which told the soldiers that Philadelphia was 18 miles distant. 

It was along this road that the army was drawn up on the 
day that General Lee returned from his captivity in Philadel- 
phia, and across this crest Washington and his officers escorted 
him in honor to the Headquarters. 





THE NATIONAL ARCH 
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The Gulph Road is the most direct route from this point to 
Washington’s headquarters and the Reading station at. Valley 
Forge. To reach these, turn to the right, follow the road over 
the hill to Washington Inn and turn to the right. To reach the 
Washington Memorial Chapel and Valley Forge Museum turn to 


the right at the schoolhouse, follow the Baptist Road to the 
River Road and turn to the right. Most visitors will preter to 


follow the boulevard as it passes the Wayne Monument and other 
points of interest. A bridle path, beginning between the Gulph 
Road and the guardhouse, makes an attractive detour. 


The National Arch.—yYears ago an appeal was made to 
Congress on behalf of Valley Forge, but in vain. The idea 
then was to make the encampment a National reservation. 
While this attempt failed, the growing interest in this historic 
site made it possible, especially after the State of Pennsylvania 
had done so much through the Valley Forge Park Commission, 
to hope for some National recognition. The Hon. Irving P. 
Wanger introduced a bill in Congress for the erection of two 
arches at a cost of $50,0co. These were to be placed at two 
of the entrances to the Park. The bill went to the Senate, and 
was amended by the substitution of one arch for two, and of 
$100,000, instead of $50,000. 

“The act of Congress approved June 25, I910, authorizes 
the erection upon the site of the encampment during the winter 
of 1777-1778 of the American Army at Valley Forge, Pennsyl- 
vania, of a memorial arch in commemoration of the patriotism 
displayed and the suffering endured by General GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, his officers and men during said winter. . 

The National Arch was designed by Paul Philippe Cret, 
Professor of Design in the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
erected under the supervision of the Government engineers. 


Poor’s Brigade.—On the slopes to the right, at some dis- 
tance from the Gulph Road, the New Hampshire and New York 
troops were encamped. They had as their commander one of 
the bravest men in the army, Enoch Poor, who was to become a 
martyr to the cause of liberty. He was described by Washington 





THE WAYNE MONUMENT, 
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as “an officer of distinguished merit, who as a citizen and a 
soldier, had every claim to the esteem of his country.” He came 
to Valley Forge from the defeat of Burgoyne, in which happy 
result he had taken a distinguished part, leading the furious charge 
which broke the line of the British. His command had suffered 
terribly at Stillwater, two-thirds of the whole American loss in 
killed, wounded and missing being sustained by his brigade. 


Wayne’s Brigade.—The two columns rising to the right 
and left of the boulevard were erected by the State of Penn- 
sylvania to mark the beginning of the encampment of the 
Pennsylvania Line. These are of granite, surmounted by bronze 
eagles. On the bases are placed four bronze bas-reliefs of 
Generals Armstrong, Muhlenberg, Cadwalader, St. Clair, Har- 
man, Irvine, Mifflin and Reed, Pennsylvania’s contribution to 
the War of the Revolution. The sculptor is Mr. Bush-Brown. 

The Second Brigade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
liam Butler, occupied the ground nearest to the memorial col- 
umns, and on the right of the boulevard are still to be seen the 
marks of their huts. 

To the east of the Second Brigade was encamped the First, 
under Colonel Thomas Hartley. 


The Wayne Statue.— lhe equestrian statue of Major- 
General Anthony Wayne was erected by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania at a cost of $30,000, through a Commission con- 
sisting of Col. John P. Nicholson, Richard M. Cadwalader, 
Esq., and John Armstrong Herman, Esq. It was dedicated on 
the 20th of June, 1908, with impressive ceremonies, in which the 
Pennsylvania Society, Sons of the Revolution, and Battery E, 
Third U. S. Artillery, took part. The orator of the day was 
the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, LL.D. 

H. K. Bush-Brown was the sculptor who has been most 
successful in his effort to present Wayne as the ideal warrior, 
such as “every man in arms should wish to be.” 


Scott’s Brigade.— This strategic point was occupied by 
General Scott’s Brigade. The line of earthworks is plainly seen 
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above the boulevard. The steps from the boulevard lead up toa 
lunette upon which the Commission has planted a battery, thus 
telling the use of’ the earthwork. Like Washington, Charles 
Scott had learned his“first lessons of war in the ill-fated expedi- 
tion under Braddock, in which he served as a non-commissioned 
officer. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CoLUMNS. 


From this point there is a beautiful view of the rich farm- 
lands and the Valley Forge hills. A grand panorama of the 
famous Chester Valley lies before one. To the right is Mount 
Joy, and directly in the foreground of the picture is General 
Knox’s headquarters—a_ white house with red roof. The fields 
between and a long way beyond belong to the late Hon. Philander 
C. Knox’s “Valley Forge Farm.” This is now owned and occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. R: Tindle. 
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General Knox’s Headquarters.—Naturally one recalls 
the romance of General Knox and his young wife, who lived 
here during the time of the encampment. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Secretary of the province of Massachusetts, who was 
a strong Tory. Lucy Flucker was the belle of Massachusetts, 
and when her love for John Knox, the poor bookseller, was dis- 
covered her imeensed father told her she must decide between 
her family and her lover. The choice had already been made, 
and the young lovers were married, her family soon leaving the 





KNoOx’s HEADQUARTERS 


country. After the battles of Lexington and Concord, Knox 
gave up his business and entered the army, his devoted wife 
following him through all the campaigns. 

When Washington took command of the army he was 
sadly in need of cannon. The young Boston bookseller’s sug- 
gestion to obtain a supply from the forts on Lake George and 
the Canadian frontier was -ridiculed, but in a personal inter- 
view the enthusiastic patriot convinced Washington of the 
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feasibility of the plan and Knox was given permission to carry 
it out. The result approved Washington’s judgment of the 
man. Through almost trackless forests he dragged the cannon, 
fifty-five in all, hundreds of miles to the camp at Boston, where 
he was received amid the acclamations of the troops. His reward 
was a commission as a brigadier-general of artillery, and, better 
far, the friendship of Washington, whose constant companion 
he became. 





T1r—E OLp SmITHY. 


Mrs. Knox was a close friend of the Commander-in-Chief 
and his wife, both of whom came to rely upon her judgment. 
“In social and ceremonial affairs she was the arbiter in the 
army, and afterward the chief adviser of Mrs. Washington in 
New York and Philadelphia.” Here she helped in the sewing 
and knit ing at the headquarters, and by her spirit and cheer- 
ful endurance of privation greatly encouraged the suffering 
soldiers. 
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The boulevard makes a sharp curve round the extremity 
of the hill before descending to cross to Mount Joy. 

Here the Commission has placed a marker, giving informa- 
tion on Scott’s Brigade. 

This point gives one of the best views of the wooded slopes 
of what might have been the last stand for American liberty. 
Washington Redoubt occupies the commanding position just above 
the point where the boulevard crosses the Baptist Road. To 





MoNUMENT TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD. 


the left of this lay Woodford’s Brigade, the site being indicated 
near enough by the narrow clearing. 

Directly in front, on leaving the marker, one can see the 
statue of Steuben, and in the distance Waterman Monument, 
and above it on the hill the Cloister of the Colonies and the 
Washington Memorial Chapel, and to the left, the Defenders’ 
Gate. 





STATUE OF BARON VON STEUBEN. 
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Statue of Baron von Steuben.—The bronze statue of 
Major General Frederick Wilhelm von Steuben the famous 
drill-master of Valley Forge, is the work of J. Otto Schwizer, 
and was given by the National German-American Alliance. 


Monument to the Unknown Dead.—At the sharp 
curve in the béulevard, Vailey Forge Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, has erected a monument to the unknown 





THE So.piers’ HospiTAaL. 


dead at Valley Forge. The massive block of granite, standing 
near where the faded flags and rough stones mark the graves 
of unknown soldiers of the Revolution, and near the spot 
marked by the Commission as a burial’ ground, is most im- 
pressive. 


A Soldiers’ Hospital.—In the wood on the right, pro- 
_tected by the hill, stood one of the brigade hospitals, and on its 
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site the Park Commission has built a reproduction of the original. 
As it is completely furnished it is well worth visiting. A path 
to the right of the statue leads to it. 

The hut is furnished with cots and an operating table, and a 
plentiful supply of herbs is suspended from the ceiling. 

Remains of the brigade bake ovens have been found close 
by. These were a necessity, as this brigade was so far dis- 
tant from the bakehouse. 





INTERIOR OF THE HOsPITAL. 


Between the boulevard and the Baptist Road lies the burial 
ground, while to the right is the site of General Knox’s stables. 
The Artillery Park was located on the ground along the Baptist 
Road. 

The Baptist Road, to the left, is the most direct route to 
Devon, three miles away. Visitors desiring to reach the Valley 
Creek Road should turn to the left, follow the Baptist Road 
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as far as the first house on the right, turn to the right, pass 
General Knox’s headquarters, and turn to the right at the 
creek. This makes a delightful route to Washington’s head- 
quarters. 

The Baptist Road, which passes in front of the inner line 
of fortifications, passes the site of General Knox’s Artillery, the 
Camp School and the Grand Parade, and is the most direct route 
to the Valley Forge Museum of American History and the Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel. Turn to the right at the end of the 
Baptist Road. : 

The Camp Road, the first to the left at Washington Redoubt, 
passes the site of a blacksmith shop, the site of Washington’s 
Marquee, Maxwell’s Brigade and Conway’s Brigades terminates 
at Baptist Road near the River Road. 

The second road to the left at Washington Redoubt is the 
Inner Line Drive, the route described after the Baptist Road and 
Camp Road. 
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“By His EXCELLENC? : 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON, ee 


GENERAL and’ COMMANDE R ip CHIEF of the Forces 
of the Unitep STATES OF AMERICA. : 


Rp” Virtue of te pou and | Diesen to lVie efpe- 


cially given, I hereby enjoin and ; require all Perfons 


refiding within feventy Miles of my Head Quarters to | 


threfh one Elalf of their Grtin by the if Day of February, 


and the other Half by the 1% Day of March next enfuing,. 


on Pain, in Cafe of Failure, of having ali that fhall re- 


main in Sheaves after the Period above mentioned, feized 


by the Cominiilarics and Quarter-Mafters of the Army,’ 


and paid for as Straw. 


GIVEN «ander my Hand, at Head Quarters, near 
the Valley For. ee, in Philadelphia County, this 20th 
Day of December, +777. 
.G. WASHINGTON. 
By His Excellency’s Comn.and, , 


Rosert H. HaRRIson, Sec’y. 
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Forge Museum who have not time to make the longer 

tour of the camp should return to Baptist Road, and 
turn to the left. The Road runs along the entire front of the 
fortifications from Huntington Redoubt to Washington Redoubt. 
The former is plainly seen standing out from the hillside on the 
right. To the south of it was General Huntington’s brigade 
of Connecticut troops. The Camp Road has been continued 
across the Gulph Road to a point near the River Road. This 
runs close by the marker of Huntington’s Brigade. 


Huntington’s Brigade.—When Congress asked for 
eighty-eight regiments of infantry it decided to call upon 
Connecticut for eight of them. That State not only gave this 
large percentage, and more, of the men required, but also fur- 
nished supplies so bountifully as to win the title of “the 
Provision State.” Washington wrote to Gov. Jonathan Trumbull 
telling of the dire need of the army and at once the Committee 
of Safety provided $200,000 with which to purchase “live beef” 
to be sent to Valley Forge. The first drove to reach the camp 
was devoured in five days. 


VV reser to the Washington Memorial Chapel and Valley 


Connecticut deserves high honor for the way in which her 
soldiers were cared for while in the field. Ina letter to Governor 
Trumbull Washington said: “Among the troops returned unfit 
for duty for want of clothing, none of your State are included. 
The care of your legislature in providing for their men is highly 
laudable, and reflects the greatest honor upon their patriotism 
and humanity.” 


Much of this credit was due to the zealous patriotism and 
shrewd business ability of the old Governor, whose sterling 
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qualities won the love and honor of the Commander-in-Chief. 
In his difficulties he was wont to appeal to Governor Trumbull 
with the remark, “Let us hear what Brother Jonathan has to 
say.” This is supposed to have been the origin of the familiar 
personification of the United States as “Brother Jonathan.” 

The site of the encampment is marked by the Park Com- 
mission. 


Conway’s Brigade—The Conway Cabal.—Next to 
Huntington’s Brigade was Conway’s. The site of this is marked 
by the battery, placed by the Park Commission on the remains 
of a redoubt. 


The Old Schoolhouse.—At the intersection of the 
Gulph Road and Baptist Road stands the Camp School, which was 
used by the troops as a hospital. It was built in 1705 by Letitia 
Aubrey, the second daughter of William Penn. The Park Com- 
mission has restored the building to its original condition, and 
thus speaks of its work: “The desks and benches around the 
walls of the building with the Master’s desk erected upon the 
platform, as in ‘ve olden style,’ have been placed in their proper 
positions, and thus the young of the present have an object 
lesson as to the manner with which the inculcation of the youth 
with the rudiments of education was imparted in earlier days.” 
Since it was opened to the public, May 15, 1908, it has attracted 
large numbers of the visitors to the park, who have found it 
well worth seeing, 

Washington Redoubt is little more than a quarter of a mile 
beyond the schoolhouse, and between them was the artillery park. 
Those who have the time will do well if, instead of continuing 
by the Baptist Road, they return to the Gulph Road and turn 
to the left. A quarter of a mile from the Baptist Road turn to the 
left on the Camp Road. 


Maxwell’s Brigade.—At the corner the Park Commis- 
sion has placed a marker to show the location of the New Jer- 
sey troops which occupied this ground. 


; 
: 
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Site of Washington’s Marquee.—A short distance be- 
yond the New Jersey marker there is a road to the right, leading 
up to the Inner Line Boulevard. By continuing on the Camp 
Road another road is soon reached, having the same termina- 
tion. To the left of this point the Park Commission has located 
Washington's Marquee. 





THE OLtp SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Washington’s First Headquarters.—When the army 
went into camp Washington did not establish his headquarters 
in any of the farmhouses in the neighborhood, but had _ his 
marquee placed on this hillside in close proximity to the artil- 
lery park. This seems to be borne out by the first Valley Forge 
orders—“The Guards to parade near the park.” His intention 
had been to make his permanent quarters with the soldiers, as 
he did until Christmas Day. 
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Washington’s quarters consisted of two tents, one a large 
banqueting tent, capable of seating forty or fifty persons, and 
a smaller tent for his personal use. The former is owned by 
the Government and the latter is now in the Valley Forge Mu- 
seum, and is the greatest relic of Washington at Valley Forge. 
A description of this tent will be found in the account of the 
Valley Forge Museum of American History. It lies to the north- 
east and is plainly visible from this point. 


The decision to encamp here had been reached only after 
a long and tedious argument into which we need not enter. 
The decision was met with a protest from the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, whose members considered it the du‘y of Wash- 
ington to keep the field throughout the winter. He was stung 
to the quick by this utter lack of consideration for the men 
under him and addressed a long letter to the President of Con- 
gress. Washington has sometimes been regarded as _ passion- 
less, but these are the words of a man thoroughly aroused: 
“We have,” he says, “by a field-return this day (December 23d) 
made no less than two thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
men now in camp unfit for duty, because they are barefoot and 
otherwise naked. By the same return it appears that our whole 
strength in Continental troops, including the eastern brigades, 
which have joined us since the surrender of General Burgoyne, 
exclusive of the Maryland troops sent to Wilmington, amounts to 
no more than eight thousand two hundred in camp fit for duty; 
not withstanding which, and that since the 4th instant, our num- 
bers fit for duty, from the hardships and exposures they have 
undergone, particularly on account of blankets (numbers having 
been obliged, and still are, to sit up all night by fires, instead of 
taking comfortable rest in a natural and common way), have 
decreased near two thousand men. 


“We find gentlemen, without knowing whether the army 
was really going into winter quarters or not (for I am sure no 
resolution of mine would warrant the remonstance), .repro- 
bating the measure as much as if they thought the soldiers 
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were made of stocks or stones, and equally insensible of frost 
and snow; and moreover, as if they conceived it easily practicable 
for an inferior army, under the disadvantages I have described 
ours to be, which are by no means exaggerated, to confine a 
superior one, in all respects well-appointed and provided for 
a winter’s campaign, within the city of Philadelphia, and to 
cover from depredation and waste the States of Pennsylvania 
and Jersey. . . . I can assure these gentlemen, that it is a 
much easier and less distressing thing to daw remonstrances 





INTERIOR OF THE CAMP SCHOOL. 


in a comfortable room by a good fireside, than to occupy a 
cold, bleak hill, and sleep under frost and snow, without clothes 
or blankets. However, although they seem to have little feeling 
for the naked and distressed soldiers, I feel superabundantly for 
them, and, from my soul, I pity those miseries, which it is 
neither in my power to relieve or prevent.” 

While reading these words one is reminded of Lowell’s 


tribute to Washington: 
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Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 

Tramping the snow to coral where they trod, 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content. 


In these few lines the poet has told the story of Valley 
Forge and its hero. 


In the “Memoirs of Chevalier de Pontgibaud” there is an in- 
teresting description of Washington as he appeared at Valley 
Forge. “Washington,” Says he, “was intended by nature for 
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a great position—his appearance alone gave confidence to the 
timid, and imposed respect on the bold. He possessed also 
those external advantages which a man born to command 
should have, tall stature, a noble face, gentleness in his glance, 
amenity in his language, simplicity in his gestures and ex- 
pression. A calm, firm bearing harmonized perfectly with these 
attributes. . . . He appeared to be about forty. He dressed 
in the most simple manner, without any of the marks dis- 
tinctive of a commanding officer.” 


The West Chester State Norma] School has in its pos- 
session a portrait of Washington which was painted here by 
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Charles Willson Peale, at that time an officer in the army. It 
is painted on bedticking. 


General Knox’s Artillery.—The next point of interest 
along the Camp Road is the site of General Knox’s Artillery. 
Close to the road stood the camp blacksmith shop. In front of 
this was placed the artillery, and here the Commission has placed 
a battery. Between the Camp Road and the Baptist Road 
the marks of the soldiers’ huts have been found. These roads 
meet at the beginning of the Inner Line Drive at Washington 
Redoubt. 








THE OBSERVATORY. 


THE INNER LINE DRIVE 


The Inner Line Drive begins at Fort Washington and 
follows the line of the earthworks. It is one of the most delight- 
ful drives in the park. Pedestrians will find a shorter route by 
entering the woodland to the right of the redoubt. The path 





On THE INNER LINE DRIVE. 


leads up the hillside, crosses the boulevard and continues to ‘the’ 
observatory on Mount Joy. In front of the line of earthworks 
it passes a rifle pit. This will be seen to the right of the path, 
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Washington Redoubt.—Washington Redoubt was one 
of the most important defenses of the American army at Valley 
Forge, and is well worth a visit. The old earthwork was in its 
original condition a few years ago. It was of small size, its 
longest side being less than a hundred feet. The traverse, the 
earthwork which divided it into two parts, was seventy-five feet 
long. This was intended to protect its defenders from an enfilad- 
ing fire. The present fort was made a few years ago and has 





marked by cannon. 


The ground falls away steeply from the boulevard on the left, 


: 
W ASHINGTON’S REDOUBT. 
no historic interest. A lunette to the west of the redoubt is 
and through the trees are charming views of the Chester Valley. 
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Woodford’s Brigade.—On the left of the boulevard 
the Commission has located the sites of soldiers’ huts. These 
were probably occupied by the men of Gen. William Wood- 
ford’s Brigade. 


On the hillside above the boulevard can be seen the low line 
of earthworks. These become more plainly visible as the boule- 
vard approaches their western limits. At this point, where a 
guardhouse has been erected, the boulevard makes a sharp turn, 
and passes above the earthworks. Three-eighths of a mile from 
the end of the earthworks the boulevard is crossed by the path 
to the observatory and just beyond this is the observatory road to 
the left. 


The Observatory.—The Park Commission has won the 
grati:ude of visitors to Valley Forge by the erection of the 
Mount Joy Observatory, whose platform is 500 feet above the sea- 
level. From this vantage point there is a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country. To aid visitors to the appreciation 
of the strategic value of the site selected by Washington and 
his generals, a cast-iron plate has been placed on the platform, 
giving the direction and distance of each important place in the 
vicinity of Valley Forge. 

The boulevard from its junction with the observatory road 
makes a sharp descent toward Valley Creek, whose waters gleam 
in the sunlight far below, while the Valley Creek Road, like a 
narrow pathway, follows its meanderings toward the Schuylkill. 
Beyond the woodland are the houses of Valley Forge village, 
standing on the outskirts of the rich farmland which stretches 
away until lost in the blue of the distant hills. Within a short 
distance the earthworks are again approached, and through the 
opening on the right are seen the Washington Memorial Chapel, 
the Waterman Monument and the Soldiers’ Hut. The path to 
the left leads down to Washington Spring on the Valley Road, 
making a shorter route to Washington’s Headquarters. A short 
distance beyond there is a road to the right by which one can 
reach the Camp Road near the site of Maxwell’s Brigade, or at 
the site of Washington’s Marquee. Most persons will prefer to 
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follow the main line of the boulevard to Huntington Redoubt. 
The line of in:renchments on the right is a reconstruction. For- 
tunately, the Commission will not permit any more work of this 
kind, being determined to preserve the earthworks unaltered save 
by the elements. 





THe SuRPRISE VIEW. 


The Earthworks.—As one traces the line of earthworks 
as they appear to-day the question naturally arises, “What has 
been the effect of the elements upon the original work?” For- 
tunately we can answer that question satisfactorily, for in De- 
cember of 1778, only a few months after the army left here, 
Cap‘. Thomas Anbury, formerly of Burgoyne’s army, passed 
through here as a prisoner of war on his way to Virginia. He 
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says: “Our troops slept in the huts at Valley Forge, which had 
been constructed by the Americans, and we remained till late 
next day for the delivery of provisions before we marched. I 
had a full opportunity to reconnoiter the whole camp. On the 
east and south sides were intrenchments, with a ditch six feet 
wide and threé deep, the mound not four feet high, very nar- 





LINE OF INrRENCHMENTS. 


row and easily to have been beat down with a cannon: :wo re- 
doubts were also begun, but not completed. The Schuylkill was 
on the left, and, as 1 before observed, hath a bridge across it; 
the rear was mostly covered by an impassable precipice formed 
by Valley Creek, having only a narrow passage near the river. 
This camp was by no means difficult of access, for the right was 
attainable, and in one part of the front the ascent was 
scarcely to be perceived. The defenses were exceedingly weak, 





THe New Jersey MonuMENT. 
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and this is the only instance I ever saw of the Americans hav- 
ing such slight works, these being such that a six-pounder could 
easily have battered down. The ditches were not more than 
three feet deep, and so narrow that a drummer-boy might with 
ease leap over,” 


The path on the left beyond the line of intrenchments 
leads to the lonely grave of an unknown soldier of the Revolu- 
tion. It was this grave that suggested to Vice-President Fair- 
banks those thoughts which he so beautifully expressed in his 
address in the Washington Memorial Chapel. The grave is only 
a short distance from the boulevard. 


Beyond this the Gulph Road is seen. Between it and the 
boulevard and the Camp Road were the huts of the New Jersey 
troops. 


The New Jersey Monument.—The New Jersey Monu- 
ment was dedicated June 18, 1913. Miss Eleanor Wilson un- 
veiled the monument which was presented by the Hon. James 
F. Fielder, Governor of New Jersey, and accepted for the 
Governor of Pennsylvania by the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
and for the Valley Forge Park Commission by Mr. William H. 
Sayen. The Rev. William Henry Stewart Demarest, D.D. 
LL.D., President of Rutgers College, was the orator of the day. 


Valley Forge is so inseparably connected with Washing- 
ton that everything which is commemorative of his personality 
has the greatest interest here. We associate these hills with 
his heroic endurance and patient suffering. It is good to have 
them reminiscent of his joy. 


The French Alliance.—At 6 o’clock on May 5, 1778, the 
following order was issued: “It having pleased the Almighty 
Ruler of the Universe propitiously to defend the cause of the 
United States of America, and finally, by raising us up a pow- 
erful friend, among the Princes of the Earth, to Estab- 
lish our Liberty and Independence upon lasting founda- 
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tions; It becomes us to Set apart a day, for  grate- 
fully acknowledging the Divine Goodness, and celebrating the 
Important event, which we owe to his Benign interposition—The 
Several Brigades are to be assembled for this purpose, at 9 
o'clock To-morrow morning. when their Chaplains will com- 
municate the intelligence contain’d in the Postscript from the 





SITE OF MAXWELL’sS BRIGADE 


Pennsylvania Gasette of the 2d instant: & offer up a thanks 
giving, and deliver a discourse Suitable to the Occasion—” 


At 9 o’clock on the happiest day at Valley Forge Wash- 
ington came here to worship, and the private prayer beneath 
the leafless trees had its antiphon in the public thanksgiving 
on this green clad hill. The Rev. Andrew Hunter, a Presby- 
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terian minister, the brigade chaplain, preached the sermon, but 
of it we have no record. 

From the point where the boulevard crosses the Gulph 
Road there is a fine view of the Schuylkill Valley with Phcenix- 
ville in the distance. The staff at the foot of the hill marks 
the site of**Washington’s headquarters, whose tile roof can 





INTRENCHMENTS 


be seen to the left of it. Those whose ‘ime is limited should 
take this road, turning to the right at the Washington Inn. To 
the right one can trace the Gulph Road as far as the Outer Line 
Drive. In the open space on the other side of the Gulph 
Road from Maxwell’s Brigade were the huts of Conway’s. A 
better view of the site can be had farther along the boulevari, 
opposite the Camp Road, which can be traced almost its whole 
length as it skirts Mount Joy. The best point from which to 
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see the sites of Conway’s and Huntington’s Brigades is the 
Baptist Road. 

By the Gulph Road the Commission has placed a battery. 
Beyond this, on the left, is the grave of an unknown soldier of 
the Revolution. 


Huntington Redoubt.—For some distance there have 
been no intrenchments, but the line is soon reached again, and 


just beyond the point where they first appear is the path to 
Huntington Redoubt. The traverse is 100 feet long, and the top 
of the earthwork is in some places 20 feet from the bottom of 
the fosse. Alas! Restoration was ruin. 

In front of it there has been buried a soldier whose body 
was discovered while making some improvements on one of 
the farms in the neighborhood. From the location of the 
body and the buttons found with it, it is presumed that he is 
the soldier who suffered in consequence of Wayne’s advice to 
a farmer. This man complained to Wayne that the soldiers 
were robbing him. Wayne told him to shoot the next man he 
caught at it, which he did, killing a soldier who was milking 
one of his cows without the formality of a permission. The 
headstone bears the following inscription: 


HERE LIE THE REMAINS 
OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER 
SHOT ON A NEIGHBORING 
FARM DURING THE WINTER 
OF 1777 AND 1778 


The hillside was the site of Huntington’s Brigade. 


Picnic Grounds.—The Park Commission has placed 
tables and benches under the trees near the boulevard for the 
use of picnic parties. Tables will be reserved by the guard if 
application be made to the Superintendent of the Park, Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

A large pavilion, for which the State of Pennsylvania made 
a special appropriation in 1909, stands near the boulevard. Its 
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shelter is greatly appreciated by those who are caught in a 
shower while visiting the Park. 


The other picnic grounds at Valley Forge are those ad- 
joining the Washington Memorial Chapel. The Washington 
Chapel Grove is back of the Washington Memorial Chapel, and 
is provided With conveniences for picnic parties. 





Fort HUNTINGTON. 


At the end of the earthworks the Commission has built a 
guardhouse overlooking the River Road. To this the boulevard 
makes a steep descent. Valley Forge Station, on the Reading 
Railway, can be reached more quickly by following the boule- 
vard on the other side of the road, but most persons will prefer 
to turn to the left and follow the River Road to Valley Forge. 
To reach the Washintgon Memorial Chapel, Port Kennedy Sta- 
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tion, on the Reading Railway, and Betzwood, on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, turn to the right. 

Washington’s headquarters are the chief object of interest 
beyond the line of fortifications. Following the River Road to 
the left in its descent to Valley Creek, one has a view on the 
right of the boulevard along the river and of the site of the 
huts of McIntosh’s Brigade and the Life Guards. 


THE GULPH ROCK 


The Gulph Rock.—The greatest natural memorial of 
Washington and his fellow patriots is the Gulph Rock under 
which they marched on the way to Valley Forge, December 19, 
1777. This semi-arch of stone projects over the Gulph Road, and 
when the Highway Department of Pennsylvania began to improve 
this road the rock became a menace to cars. Twice preparations 
were made to destroy this impressive monument. Finally Mrs. 





J. Aubrey Anderson purchased the Rock with the adjoining 
ground and presented it to the Valley Forge Historical Society 
for perpetual preservation. A bronze tablet was given by the 
Society and unveiled by Mary Corona Anderson. The formal 
unveiling of the tablet, the presentation and dedication took place 
December 19, 1924. The patriotic program was given in the 
Gulph Christian Church. J. Aubrey Anderson, Esq., was the 
orator of the day. 
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At the close of the exercises Dr. Burk on behalf of the 
Society decorated Mrs. Anderson with the gold insignia of the 
Society in appreciation of her patriotic gift. The Highway Depart- 
ment has now changed the line of the road so as to place the rock 
clear of all traffic. 


INSCRIPTION. 
(Insignia of the Valley Forge Historical Society. ) 


GENERAL WASHINGTON | 
AND THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 
PASSED UNDER THIS ROCK 
ON THE MARCH TO 
VALLEY FORGE 
DECEMBER 19, 1777 
THE OVERHANGING ROCK 
WAS PRESENTED TO THE 
VALLEY FORGE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 
_ FOR 
PERPETUAL PRESERVATION 
DECEMBER 19, 1924 
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